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BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS.—NO. IL. : | Young Scotland.—My first act would be to maroon the missionaries, and 
[Concluded.} abolish rum ; my second, to have a regular bishop sent out from Scotland, who 

Bon Gaultier—The century is approaching its completion. Next year, should receive his tithes in kind; and my third, to play the mischief with Du- 
Charles, we must hold a commemorative dinner at Prestonpans. | petit Thouars, if ever I caught him within the limits of my jurisdiction. I 


Young Scotland.—Every man shall be dressed in tartan. We shall sink all jsnould have no parliament or democratic nonsense of that sort. My govern- 
memory of the intervening years, and deport ourselves as if the tramp of Cope's, ment should bea mild paternal despotism ; no punishment severer than impri- 
retreating horsemen were still ringing in our ears. Oh that I should have lived sonment for life :—with as little encouragement to commerce and manufactures 


so late. | as possible. Pigs should be plentiful, and bananas abundant ; and when at last, 
Bon Gaultier.—Comfort yourself : you are betteras you are. A hundred ata ripeyold age, | should be laid in the chancel of the church, by the side of 


years ago you would infallibly have been hanged and quartered. \\my beloved Pomare, there should be mourning and lamentation throughout a 
Young Scotland —If so, I could but have died with Balmerino! ‘hundred islands for the loss of the patriarch of the Pacific. 
Bon Gaultier.—Not quite. Your peerage would but have dated from St. Bon Gaultier —My dear Charles, you affect me ! 

Germains. You might, however, have run a fair chance of decorating the gates | Young Scotland.—Yes! Tennyson is right. Civilisation is all humbug. 

of Carlisle. | * Off with these lendings!” Iam weary of smal! clothes, and yearn for the 
Young Scotland.—Heigho! I am becoming weary of this wicked world.’ simple habit and graceful freedom of the os 

Railways, factories, and the Anti-Corn Law league, will be the death of me.|| Bon Gaultier.—Soch tastes may be gratified inthe North, without the ne- 

Once we were a nation of warriors, then of statesmen, then of merchants; cessity of so long a voyage. 

and now, heaven help us! we are degenerating into a wilderness of bag-|| Young Scotland.—Sneering demon! 

men. I have serious thoughts of bolting and establishing a new dynasty else--| Bon Gaultier.—Monsieur Violet, by his own account, has done the business. 

where. ||He seems to be a kind of Cagique of California, and yet cannot be much above 
Bon Gaultier.—Not a bad plan. There must be plenty of kingdoms about twenty. 

the Caspian to be had for asking. Europe is little more thana heap of decayed) Young Scotland.—What is the said Violet * 

ashes, without fire or heat ; and I too feel my fingers becoming frosty. If), Bon Gaultter.—Either a fiction, a Mendez Pinto, or one of the most extraor- 

you emigrate, Charles, what favoured spot will you select’ Don't choose too) \dinary men of the age. You should read his book, for his painting is superb ; 

savage a neighbourhood. These athletic limbs of yours are too precious to be jand, if his adventures be altogether imaginary, he is entitled to rank as a first- 


barbecued for the exclusive gratification of the cannibals. \\rate master of fiction. 
Young Scotland.—For Tahiti! I have the portrait of Queen Pomare hung), Young Scotland.—Splendidé mendaz, eh! Has he enlightened the world 
up in my bed-room. She is a lovely creature. on the subject of the snapping Turtle which our friend Phil. Slingsby [N. P. 
Bon Gaultier.—Prince Consort of the Polynesia? * | Willis) is alleged to have fought with, even as the Chevalier Gozon slew the 
Young Scotland.—Why not! ‘There is royal blood in these veins, and J \dragon in Rhodes ? 
feel anascent appetite for bread-fruit. Here goes for a song on the occasion,|| Bon Gaultier —He is certainly great on the Cawana, but I was not aware of 
I have not shaken the cobwebs out of my throat to-night. “s, the exploit of my friend the Penciller. 
SONG OF THE ENNUYE * || Young Scotland.—I\t appeared in the Hoboken Herald. The acute Vormon- 


jteer precipitated himself into the Red River in a solid suit of armour, with 
‘bowie knives screwed into the joints. The Snapping Turtle took him down 
like a fly, but, as you may conjecture, the process of mastication was unplea- 
sant. In short the Penciller fairly gouged the Cowana, was publicly thanked in 
|\Congress, and rewarded for his valour by 
Whare love kes two fer your beaker, | Bon Gaultier.—A bushel of United States Bank notes, no doubt. There's a 


: ‘subject for the next American Schiller! It is positively too good, though.— 
wen ford hag So, Charles, work away at these oysters while I role you off veh 


But when it’s well garnished with pelf. THE FIGHT WITH THE SNAPPING TURTLE; 
OR, THE AMERICAN ST. GEORGE. 
Fyrre Firsr. 
Have you heard of Philip Slingsby, 
Slingsby of the manly chest, 
How he slew the Snapping Turtle 
In the regions of the West ? 


Air—** One Bumper at Parting.” 
I’m weary, and sick, and disgusted 
With Britain’s mechanical din ; 
Where I’m much too well known to be trusted, 
And plaguily pestered for tin ; 


I'm sick of the whole race of poets, 
Emasculate, missy, and fine ; 
They brew their small-beer, and don’t know its 
Distinction from full-bodied wine. 
I’m sick of the prosers, that house up 
At drowsy St. Stephens, ain’t you ? 
I want some strong spirits to rouse up Every day the huge Cawana 
A good revolution or two! Lifted up its monstrous jaws, 
And it swallowed Langton Bennett, 


I’m sick of a land, where each morrow And digested Rufus Dawes ! 


Repeats the dull tale of to-day, e 
Where you can’t even find a new sorrow, Riled, I ween, was Philip Slingsby, 
To chase your stale pleasures away. Their untimely deaths to hear, 
3 I'm sick of blue-stockings horrific, For one author owed him money, 
Steam, rail-roads, gas, scrip, and consols ; And the other loved him dear. 


So I'll off where the golden Pacific 
Round islands of paradise rolls. Whom the loafers all obey, 


There the passions shal! revel unfettered, What reward will Congress give me, 
And the heart never speak but in truth, if I take this pest away ?”’ 
And the intellect, wholly unlettered, 


“ Listen, now, sagacious Tyler, 


Then sagacious Tyler answered, 


Be bright with the freedom of youth. 
There the earth can rejoice in her blossoms, Less 
Unsullied by vapour or soot ; 
And their hensnonas and opossuins Won't be offered you, I guess ! 
Shall playfully pelt me with fruit. of wooden nutmegs 
There I'll sit with my dark Orianas n the bargain, too, we'll throw— 
In groves by the sea, ys the crittar— 
And they’ll give, as I suck the bananas, 
Their kisses, nor ask them from me. Straightway leaped the valiant Slingsby 
They'll never torment me for sonnets, Into armour of Seville, 
Nor bore me todeath with their own ; With a strong Arkansas tooth-pick 
They'll ask not for shawls nor for bonnets, Screwed in every joint of steel. 
For milliners there are unknown. ‘Come thou with me, Cullen Bryant, 
There my couch shall be earth's freshest flowers, Come with me as i I pray ; 
My curtains the night and the stars, Be the Homer of the battle, 
And my spirit shall gather new powers, That I go to wage to-day.” 
Uncramped by conventiona! bars. So they went along careering _ 
Love for love, truth for truth ever giving, With a loud and martial tramp, 
My days shall be manfully sped ; Till they neared the Snapping Turtle 
I shall know that I’m loved while I’m living, In the dreary Swindle Swamp. 
And be wept by fond eyes when I’m dead? But when Slingsby saw the water, 
Bon Gaultier.—The hot water, my dear boy! That last stanza finished my Somewhat pale, I ween, was he. 


tumbler. How pleasantly, Charles, one could dream away this life in the sun- . “If I come not back, dear Bryant, 
ny glades of ite ! * Tell the tale to Melanie ! 


___ PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Vor. 3. No. 13- 
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«Tell her that I died devoted, 


Victim to a noble task ! 
Ha‘n’t you got a drop of brand 
In the bottom of your flask*” 


As he spoke, an alligator, 
Swam across the sullen creek, 

And the two Columbians started, 
When they heard the monster shriek. 


For a snout of huge dimensions 
Rose above the waters high, 

And took down the alligator, 
As a trout takes down a fly. 


“Tarnal death ! the Snapping Turtle !” 
Thus the squire in terror cried, 

But the noble Slingsby a 
Drew the tooth-pick from his side. 


“ Fare thee well !” he cried, and flashing 
Through the waters strongly swam : 

Cullen Bryant, watching, 
Breathed a prayer and sucked a dram. 


Sudden from the slimy bottom 
Was the snout again upreared, 

With a snap as loud as thunder, 
And the Slingsby disappeared. 


Like a mighty steam-ship foundering, 
Down the monstrous vision sank, 
And the ripple slowly rolling 
Plashed and played upon the bank. 


Still and stiller grew the water, 
Hushed the canes within the brake ; 

There was but a kind of coughing 
At the bottom of the lake— 


Bryant wept as loud and deeply 
As a father for his son— 

‘He's a finished ’coon, is Slingsby, 
And the brandy’s nearly done!" 


Fytte Seconp. 
In a trance of sickening anguish, 
Cold, and stiff, and sore, and damp, 
For two days did Bryant linger 
By the dreary Swindle Swamp ; 


Always peering at the water, 
Always waiting for the hour, 

When those monstrous jaws should open 
As he saw them ope before. 


Still in vain ;—the alligators 

Scrambled through the marshy brake, 
And the vampire leeches gaily 

Sucked the garfish in the lake.— 


But the snapping Turtle never 
Rose for food, or rose for rest, 

Since he lodged the steel deposit 
In the bottom of his chest.— 


Only always from the bottom 

Violent sounds of coughing rolled, 
Just as if the huge Cawana 

Had a most confounded cold. 


On the bank lay Cullen Bryant, 
As the second moon arose, 
Gouging on the sloping green sward 
Some imaginary foes.— 
When the swamp began to tremble 
And the canes to rustle fast, 
As if some stupendous body 
Through their roots were crushing past ; 


And the water boiled and bubbled, 
And, in groups of twos and threes, 
Several alligators bounded, 
Smart as squirrels, up the trees. 


Then a hideous head was lifted 
With such huge distended jaws, 

That they might have held Goliath 
Quite as well as Rufus Dawes. 


Paws of adamantine thickness 
Dragged its body from the bay, 

And it glared at Cullen Bryant 
In a most unpleasant way. 


Then it writhed, as if in torture, 
And it staggered to and fro ; 

And its very shell wes shaken, 
In the anguish of its throe : 


And its cough grew loud and louder ; 
And its sobs more husky thick, 
For, indeed, it was apparent, 
That the beast was very sick. 


Till, at last, a violent vomit 
Shook its carcass through and through ; 
And, as if from out a cannon, 
All in armour Slingsby flew. 
Bent and bloody was the bowie, 
Which he held within his grasp ; 
And he seemed so much exhausted, 
That he scarce had strength to gasp— 
Gouge him, Bryant! darn ye, gouge him! 
Gouge him while he’s on the shore!” 


And his thumbs were straightway buried 
Where no thumbs had pierced before. 


ight from out their bony sockets, 
id he scoop the monstrous balls ! 
And, with one convulsive shudder, 
Dead the Snapping Turtle falls ! 
* * * * * 
“* Post the tin, sagacious Tyler !” 
But the old experienced file, 
Leering first at Clay and Webster, 
Answered with a quiet smile— 


“ Since you dragged the ’tarnal crittur 
From the bottom of the ponds, 

Here's the hundred dollars due you, 
All in Pennsylvanian bonds !”” 


Young Scotland.—I shall translate that ballad into all the languages of Eu- 
rope. It is intense as Schiller, and graphic as Lei.h Hunt. 

Bon Gaultier —Apropos of Leigh Hunt—have you seen Moxon's new edi- 
tion of his poems ? 

Young Scotland.—Virgilium vidi tantum ! 

Bon Gaultier —He has as good as re-written the Rimini ; and, what is more 
wonderful, improved it by the change. It is quite a study fora young writer 
to contrast the poem in its two states. 

Young Scotland.—You alarm me for my favourite bits— 
“ The thigh broad spread, and pressing thumb upon it 
And the jerked feather swaling in the 
that gem of bathos— 
“ The two divinest things the world has got, 
A lovely woman on a rural spot,”’ 
have they fallen before the spoiler? 
Bon Gauitier.—They have—with better things. It showed no common for- 
titude in Hunt to have cut away nearly the whole of that most beautiful picture 
of penitence and remorse, which used to form the fourth book, and all for the 
sake of historical truth. Vigorous and impressive as are the verses with which 
he has supplanted it, one is still haunted with the old favourite lines and images. 
It is certainly a noble aa 
Young Scotland.—Unrivalled for richness of colouring by any poem I know. 
Hunt is the very Titian of poets. His very absurdities were graphic. I am 
glad to see he is becoming popular. At least I infer he must be so, from the 
number of his imitators. ere, for example, are some lines which were thrust 
into my hands as | left the Waverly Ball the other morning, which might have 
been written by Hunt in his most jaunty days. They are addressed to thyself, 
most Bon ! 

Bon Gaultier.—To me ! 

Young Scotland.—Yes, to you ; and to judge by the sparkle of the pair of 
eyes that looked out from the veil of the dame who gave them to me, you have 
much to answer for. 
Bon Gaultier —What,1* I was there incog., and as silent asthe Master 
of bn tear I did not dance above a dozen quadrilles, and as many waltzes, 
and really 
Young Scotland.—Well, well, let the verses speak for themselves—(reads. ) 
TO BON GAULTIER. 
BY FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 

Didst thou not praise me, Gaultier at the ball—— 
Bon Gaultier.—It is not the case ! 
Young Scotland.—Attend to your tumbler, Father Bon, and be quiet ! 

Ripe lipe, trim boddice, and a waist so gmail, 

With clipsom lightness dwindling ever less, 

Beneath the robe of pea-ey greeniness ? 

Dost thou remember, when with stately prance 

Our hands went crosswise in the country dance, 

How soft, warm fingers, tipped like buds of balm, 

Trembied within the squeezing of thy palm ;— 
Bon Gaultier.—May I be shot if I do! 
Young Scotland. 

And how a cheek grew flushed, -and peachy-wise, 

At the frank lifting of thy cordial eyes ? 

Ah, me! that night there was one gentle thing, 

a with scarce feathered wing, 

uttered at the approach of thy quaint swaggering ! 
There's wont to be at times Tike 

An affectation of a bright-eyed ease ; 

A crispy-cheekiness, if so I dare 

Describe the swaling of a jaunty air: 

And thus, when, swirling from the waltz’s wheel, 

You craved my hand to grace the next quadrille, 


. That smiling voice, although it made me start, 


Boil’d in the meek o’erlifting of my heart ; 
And, picking at my flowers, I said, with free 
And usual tone—* Oh, yes, Sir, certainly !” 
Like one that swoons, ’twixt sweet amaze and fear, 
I heard the music burning in my ear, 
And felt I cared not, so thou wert with me, 
If Gurth or Wamba were our vis-a-vis ; 
So, when a tall Knight Templar ringing came, 
And took his place against us with his dame 
I neither turned away, nor bashful shrunk, 
From the stern survey of the soldier monk, 
Though rather more than three full-quarters drunk ; 
But, threading through the figure, first in rule, 
I paused tu see the plunge into La Poule. 
Ah ! what a sight was that! Not prurient Mars 
Pointing his toe through ten celestial bars,— 
Not young Apollo, beamily arrayed 
In tripsome guise for Juno’s masquerade,— 
Not smartest Hermes—— 


Bon Gaultier.—Confound it, Charles! I wonder you can waste time to such 
execrable—— 
Young Scotland. 

Not smartest Hermes, with his pinion girth 


_ Jerking with freaks and snatches down to earth, 


| 

| 
| 
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on 
Looked half so bold, eo beautiful, and strong, 
As thou, when pranking through the glittering throng ! 
How the calmed ladies looked with eyes of love 
On thy trim velvet doublet laced above, 
The hem of gold, that, like a wavy river, 
Flowed down into thy back with glaucing shiver! 
So bare was thy fine throat, and curls of black 


| INDIAN ADVENTURES IN OHIO. 

NARROW ESCAPE OF TWO SCOUTS 

| The history of many of the pioneers of the West is replete with bold ad- 
||ventures and hair breadth escapes. We copy from the lecture of Gen. San- 
| derson the following thrilling narrative of a visit of two gallant scouts to the 
‘spot where the town of Lancaster now stands—their successful fight with the 
| Indians upon Mount Pleasant, then the Standing Stone—their recapture of a 
| female prisoner—and their narrow and perilous escape from their wary enemy. 


So lightsomely diopt in thy lordly back, 

So crisply swaled the feather in thy bonnet, 

So glanced thy thigh, and spanning palm upon it, 

That my weak soul took instant flight to thee, 

Lost in the fondest gush of that sweet witchery ! 
But when the dance was o'er, and arm-in-arm, 

(The full heart beating ’gainst the elbow warm,) 

We passed into the great refreshment hall, 

Where the heaped cheese-cakes and the comfits small 

Lay, like a hive of sunbeains, brought to burn 

Around the margin of the negus urn ; 

When my poor quivering hand you fingered twice, 

And, wit enquiring accents, whispered, ‘* Ice, 

Water, or cream ?’’ [ could no more dissemble, 

But dropped upon the couch all in a tremble, 

A swimming faintness passed across my brain, 

The corks seemed starting from the brisk champagne, 

The custards fell untouched upon the floor. 

Thine eyes met mine. That night we danced pv more ! 


Bon Gaultier —This is some infernal quiz of yours. As I do live by bread.) 

I had not one flirtation that night. Certainly there was a fascinating little 
Jenny Rintherout that betrayed my tongue somewhat. 
Young Scotland —To say nothing of certain love passages with an Amy 
or peo a Jeanie Deans, and Maggie Mucklebacket. Bon, Bon, I am ashamed 
ou! 
Gaultier.—Nay, thou varlet, an’ it come to that, tell me what meant the, 
blushes on the cheek of yonder Rebecca ! | 
Young Scotland.—Rebecca! what Rebeccat My affections were divided 
the whole evening between the cold punch and the ham sandwiches. | 
had no appetite to spare for love-making. There was too much amusement in 
on. 


| 


ing 
Bon Gau/tier.—The incongruities were certainly delicious. Here a Saladin) 
whirled in the waltz with a Rebecca ; there a Caleb Balderstone cut hand across 
with a Queen Mary ; Marco Bozzaris dos-a-dosed with Bailie Jarvie’s Matty ; 
while Fergus M‘ivor swept down the gallopade with Anna Comnena. Knights) 
Templars sipped ices wah martial fervour, and macerated monks stuck by the 
negus, till removed in a state of pious insensibility, by the attentive care, 

of friendly Clevelands and sympathetic Mussulmen. 
Young Scotland.—But those divine representatives of the beauties of Queen 
Anne’s time! Heavens, how the bloom of their peach-like cheeks stood out, 
against the black patches! One could quite understand the daring of a swain) 


in snatching a kiss at the risk of carrying off some square inches of sticking-) 


plaster. Egad, Sir, I could almust have fallen in love even with the toupee, and 
reconciled myself to powder and pomatum. 

Bon Gaultier.—That were much! For imagine your horror when you had 
been sporting, in the twilight, with the tangies of your Newra’s hair, to find 
an unctuous deposit upon your fingers, rendering prompt retirement to the 
basin-stand highly necessary— 

(The door is flung open, the waiter announces ‘‘Capiain O° Malley.” 
O'Malley, my dear feliow, extremely glad to see you ! 

Maliey, \abstractedly.)—O'Malley, my boy, steady—steady. 

Young Scotland.—Hilloah, O'Malley, what's the matter with you! You 
look fiery about the eyes. 

O’ Malley.—I tell you what it is, Sirx—when I was at the taking of Ciudad) 
Rod—(Drops upon the floor.) 


Young Scotland.—Settled for the night, by Jove! Come, Bon, before we 
go, let us have the coronach for our friend ! 1a! 

Gaultier —You shall have it, you young rogue ; but,(rising) it is high, 

time we were moving, otherwise you might have to sing it for myself. 


THE DIRGE OF THE DRINKER. 


Brother, spare a while your liquor, lay your dozenth tumbler down ; 
He has dropped—the star of honour—on the field of his renown ! 
Raise the wail, but raise it softly, lowly bending on your knees, 
Should you find it more convenient, you may hiccup, if you please ! 
Charles-Edward, do be quiet ! let your hip-hurraing sink, 
Be your manly accents clouded, half with sorrow, half with drink ! 
Lightly on the sofa pillow lift his hand from off the floor ; 
See how calm he sleeps, unconscious as the deadest nail in door! 
Widely o’er the earth I’ve wandered ; where the drink most freely flowed, 
I have ever reeled the foremost, foremost to the beaker strode. 
Deep in shady Cider-cellars I have dreamed o er heavy wet, 
By the fountains of Damascus | have quaffed the rich sherbet, 
Montepulciano drained beneath its native rock, : 
on bright Johannis’ mountain frequent hiccuped o’er my hock ; 
I have bathed in butts of Xeres deeper than did e’er Monsoon, 
‘d with bearded Tartars in the Mountains of the Moon ; 
In beer-swilling Copenhagen I have drunk your Danesman blind, 
I have kept my feet in Jena, when each bursch to earth declined ; 
Glass for glass in fierce Jamaica I have shared the planters’ rum ; 
Drank with Highland dhuinewassels till each gibbering Gael grew dumb ; 
But a stouter, bolder drinker—one that loved his liquor more— 
Never yet did I encounter than our friend upon the floor! 
Yet the best of us are mortal, we to weakness all are heir! 
He hes fallen who rarely staggered ; let the rest of us beware ! 
We shall leave him as we found him—lying where his manhood fell 
*Mong the trophies of the revel—for he took his tipple well. 
Better ’t were we loosed his neckcloth, laid his throat and bosom bare, 
Pulled his Hobies off, and turned his toes to taste the breezy air. 
Throw the sofa cover o’er him, dim the flaring of the gas, 
Calmly, calmly let him slumber ; and, as by the bar we pass, 
We shall bid that thoughtful waiter place beside him, near and handy, 
Large supplies of soda-water, tumblers bottomed well with brandy , 
So, when waking, he shali drainthem, with that deathless thirst of his, 
Clinging to the hand that smote him, like a good ‘un, as he is ! : 


[Lower the gas, and exeunt humming Mozart’s Requiem. } 


(Cleveland Ilerald. 


As early as the year 1790, the block house and stockade, above the mouth of 
the Hockhocking river, was a frontier post for the hardy pioneers of the Norh 


|| West Territory, now that portion of our State from the Ohio River to the nor- 


thern lakes. Then nature wore her undisturbed livery of dark and thick forests 
interspersed pee pee and flowing prairies. Then the axe of the woodman 
had not been heard in the wilderness, nor the plough of the husbandman mar- 
red the beauties of the green prairies. 

Among the many rich and luxuriant valleys, that of the Hockhocking was 
pre-eminent for nature's richest gifts—and the portion of it whereon Lancas- 
ter now stands, was marked as the most luxuriant and picturesque, and became 
the seat of an Indian village, at a period so early that the ‘memory of man 
runneth not parallel thereto.” Onthe green sward of the prairie was held 
many a rude gambol of the Indians ; and here, too, was many an assemblage 
of the warriors of the most powerful tribes taking council for a war-path, upon 
some weak and defenceless frontier post. Upon one of these war-stirring oc- 
casions, intelligence reached the little garrison above the mouth of the Hock- 
hocking, that the Indians were gathering in force somewhere up the valley, for 
the purpose of striking a terrible blow on one of the few and scattered defences 
of the whites. A council was held by the garrison and scouts sent up the Hock- 


||hocking, for the purpose of ascertaining the strength of the foe, and the proba- 


‘ble point of attack. Inthe month of October, and one of the balmiest days 


of our Indian summer, two men could have been seen emerging out of the 


|\thick plum and hazel b ushes skirting the prairie, and stealthily climbing the 


eastern declivity of that most remarkable promontory, now known as Mount 


||Pleasant, whose eastern summit gives a commanding view to the eye, of what 


is doing on the prairie. Every day brought an accession of warriors to those 
already assembled, and every day the scouts witnessed from their eyrie, tne 
horse racing, leaping, running, and throwing the deadly tomahawk, by the war- 
riors.—The old sachems looked on with inteesense-—abe squaws for the most 
part, engaged in their usual drudgeries ; and the papooses manifested all their 
noisy wayward joy of childhood. 

The arrival of any new party of warriors was hailed by the terrible war- 
'whoup, which striking the mural face of Mount Pleasant, was driven back into 
ithe various indentations of the surrounding hills, producing reverberation on re- 
'verberation, and echo on echo, till it seemed as if ten thousand fiends were 
gathered in their orgies Such yells might well strike terror into the bosoms 
of those unaccustomed to them. To our scouts these were but martial music 
—strains which waked their watchfulness and newly strung their iron frames. 
From thei: early youth they had always been on the frontier, and therefore were 
practiced in all the sublety, craft and cuaning, as well as knowing the ferocity 
and blood thirsty perseverance of the savage They were not likely to be cir- 
cumvented by the cunning of their foes ; and without a desperate struggle, 
would not fall victims to the scalping knife. 

On several occasions, small parties of warriors left the prairie, and ascended 
the mount, on which occasions our scouts would hide in the fissures of the rocks 
or lying by the side of some long prostrate tree, covered with the sere and yel- 
low leaf, and again leave their hiding places when their uninvited guests had 
disappeared. For food they depended on jerked venison and cold corn bread, 
with which their knapsacks had been well stored. Fire they dare not kindle, 
and the report of one of their rifles would bring upon them the entire force of 
the Indians. For drink they depended on some rain water, which still stood 
in excavations of the rocks ; but in a few days this store was exhausted and 
M’Cielland and White must abandon their enterprise, or find a new supply. 
M’Clelland being the elder resolved to make the attempt. With his trusty 
rifle in his grasp and twocanteens slung across his shoulders, he cautiously de- 


_\scended to the prairie, and skirting the hills to the north as much as_ possible, 


within the hazel thickets, he struck a course for the Hockhocking river. He 
reached its margin and turning an abrupt point of a hill, he found a beautiful 
fountain of limped water, now known as the Cold Spring. within a few feet of 
the river. 

He filled his canteens and returned in safety to his watchful companion. It 
was now determined to have a fresh supply of tresh water every day, and this 
duty was to be performed alternately. On one of these occasions, alter White 
had filled his canteens, he sat a few moments, watching the limped element, 
as it came gurgling out of the bosom of the earth—the light sound of footsteps 
caught his practised ear, and upon turning round, he saw two squaws within a 
few feet of him ; these upon turning the jut of the hill, had suddenly come 
upon him. The elder squaw gave one of those far reaching whoops, peculiar 
to the Indians. White at once comprehended his perilous situation—for if the 
alarm should reach the camp, him and his companion must inevitably perish. 
Self-preservation impelled him to inflict a noiseless death on the squaws and in 
such a manner as to leave no trace behind. Ever rapid in thought and prompt 
in action, he sprang upon his victims with the rapidity and power of a panther, 
and grasping the throat of each, with one bound he sprung into the Hockhocking 
and rapidly thrust the head of the elder one under the water, and making strong 
efforts to submerge the younger, who, however, powerfully resisted. 

During the short struggle, the younger female addressed him in his own lan- 
guage, though almost in inarticulate sounds. Releasing his hold, she informed 
him, that, ten years before, she had been made a prisoner, on Grave Creek Flats, 
and that the Indians in her presence, butchered her mother and two sisters ; 
and that an only brother, who had been captured with her, had succeeded, on 
the second night, in making his escape, but what had become of him she knew 
not. 
During this narrative, White, unobserved by the girl, had let go his grasp 
upon the elder squaw, whose body floated where it would not, p ly soon be 
found. He now directed the girl hastily to follow him, and with his usual en- 
ergy and speed pushed for the mount. 

hey had scarcely gone two hundred yards from the spring, before the alarm 
cry was heard some quarter of a mile down the river. !t was supposed that 
some warriors returning from a hunt, struck the Hockhocking just as the body 
of the drowned squaw floated past. White and the girl succeeded in reach- 
ing the mount, where M’Clelland had been no indifferent spectator to the sud- 
den commotion among the Indians. As the prairie ies of Indians were 
soen to strike off in every direction, before White and the girl arrived, a par- 


ty of some twenty warriors had gained the eastern acclivity of the mount, and 
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were cautiously ascending—carefully keeping under cover. Soon the two 
scouts saw the swarthy faces of the foe, as they glided from tree to tree, and 
rock to rock, until the whole base of the mount was surrounded, and all hopes 
of escape cut off. 

In this peril, nothing was left, other than to sell their lives as dearly as they 

could—this they resolved to do, and advised the girl to escape to the Indians 
as soon as possible and tell them she had been a captive to scouts. She said 
* No! death, and that in the presence of my people, is to me a thousand times 
sweeter than capi:ivity. Furnish me with a rifle, and I will show you that I 
can fight as well as die. This spot I leave not! here my bones shall lie, bleach- 
ing with yours! and should either of you escape, you will carry the tidings of 
my death to my remaining relatives. 

Remonstrance proved Priiifeen ; the two scouts matured their plans for a 
vigorous defence—opposing craft to craft—expedient to expedient—and an un- 
erring fire of the deadly rifle. ‘The attack commenced in front, where, from 
the narrow backbone of the mount, the savages had to advance in single file, 
but where they could avail themselves of the rocks and trees. In advancing, 
the warriors must, however, be momentarily exposed, and two bare inches of 
his swarthy form, was target enough for the uneiring rifles of the scouts. After 
bravely maintaining the fight in front and keeping them in check, they discov- 
ered a new danger threatening them. The wary foe now made every prepara- 
tion to attack them in the flank, which could be most successfully and fatally 
done by reaching an insolated rock lying in one of the ravines on the southern 
hill-side. This rock once gained by the Indians, they could bring the scouts 
under point blank shot of the rifle, without the possibility of escape. Our brave 
scouts saw the hopelessness of their situation which nothing could avert, but a 
brave companion and an ene shot—them they had not. But the brave ue- 
ver despair. With this certain fate resting uponthem, they continued calm, 
and as calculating, and as unwearied, as the strongest desire of vengeance on a 
treacherous foe could possibly produce. 


Soon, M’Clelland saw a tall and swarthy figure preparingto spring from a 
cover so near the fatal rock, that a single bound must reach it, and all hope 
would be destroyed. He felt that all depended on ove advantageous shot, al- 
though but one inch of the warrior’s body was exposed ; and that at the dis- 
tance of one hundred yards—he resolved to risk all : coolly he raised the rifle 
to his eye, carefully shading the sight with his hand, be drew a bead so close 
that he felt conscious it would do—he touched the hair trigger with his finger— 
the hammer came down—but instead of striking fire it crushed h is flint mto a 
hundred fragments ! Although he felt that the savage must reach the fatal 
rock before fie could adjust another flint, he pooanldas to the task with the ut- 
most composure, casting many a furtive glance towards the fearful point. Sud- 
denly he saw the warrior stretching every muscle for the leap—and with the 
agility of a deer he made the spring—but instead of reaching the rock, he 
sprung ten feet ‘» the air, and giving one terrific yell, he fell to the earth. and 
his carcass rolled ifty feet down the hill. He had evidently received a death 
shot from some unknown hand. A hundred voices from below re-echoed the 
terrible shout, and it was evident they had lost a favourite warrior, as well as 
being foiled for the time in the most important movement. A few moments 

ved that the advantage so mysteriously gained would be of short duration ; 
or already the scouts caught glimpses of a swarthy warrior, cautiously advan- 
cing towards the cover so recently occupied by a fellow companion. Now, too, 
the attack in front was resumed with increased fury, so as to require the inces- 
sant fire of both scouts, to prevent the Indians from gaining the eminence— 
and ina short time M’Clelland saw the wary warrior behind the cover, prepar- 
ing for aleap to gain the fearful rock—the leap was made—and the warrior, 
turning a summerset, his corpse rolled down towards his companion—again a 
mysterious agent had interposed in their behalf. This second sacrifice cast 
dismay into the ranks of the assailants : and just as the sun was disappearing 
behind the western hills, the foe withdrew forthe purpose of devising new 
modes of attack. Therespite came most seasonably to the scouts, who had 
bravely maintained the unequal fight from the middle of the day. 

Now, for the first time, was the girl missing, and the scouts supposed that 
through terror she had escaped to her former captors, or had been killed during 
the fight. ‘They were not long left to doubt, for in a few moments the girl was 
seen emerging from behind a rock, and coming to them with a rifle in her hand. 
During the heat of the fight she saw a warrior fall, who had advanced some 
fifty yards before the main body in front. She at once resolved to possess her- 
self of his rifle, and crouching in the undergrowth, she crept to the spot, and 
succeeded in her enterprise, being all the time exposed to the crossfire of as- 
sailants and defendants. Her practised eye had noticed the fatal rock, and 
her’s were the mysterious hands by which the two warriors had fallen—the last 
being the most wary, untiring and blood thirsty brave of the Shawnese tribe. 
He it was, who ten years previous, had scalped the family ofthe girl, and been 
her captor. In the west dark clouds were now gathering, and in an hour the 
whole heavens were shrouded in them. This darkness greatly embarrassed 
the scouts in their contemplated night retreat, for they might readily lose their 
way, - accidentally fall on the enemy—this being highly probable if not in- 
evitable. 

An hour’s consultation decided their plans, and it was that the girl, from her 
intimate knowledge of the localities, should lead the advance a few steps. 
Another advantage might be gained from this arrangement ; for in case they 
shoulu fall in with some out-post, the girl’s knowledge of the Indian tongue, 
would perhaps enable her to deceive the sentinel ; and so the sequel proved, 
for scarcely had they descended one hundred feet, when a ‘ whist’ from the girl 
warned them of present danger. The scouts sunk silently to the earth, where 
by previous agreement, they were to remain till another signal was given them 
by the girl, whose absence for more than a quarter of anhour, now began to 
excite most serious apprehensions. At length she again appeared and told 
them that she had succeeded in removing two sentinels, who were directly in 
their route, to a point some hundred feet distant. The descent was noiseless- 
ly resumed—the level ground, and the scouts followed the intrepid pioneer for 
half a mile in the most profound silence, when the barking of a small dog with- 
in a few feet, apprised them of new danger—The almost simultaneous click of 
the scouts’ rifles was heard by the girl, who rapidly approached them and stated 
to them that they were in the midst of the naen wigwams, and their lives 
depended on the most profound silence, and implicitly following her footsteps. 
A moment afterwards the girl was accosted by a squaw from an opening in 
the wigwam. She replied in the Indian language and without stopping, still 

forward. Ina short time she stopped and assured the scouts that the 
village was cleared and that they were now in safety. She knew every pass 
leading out of the prairie was safely guarded by the Indians, and at once re- 
solved to adopt the bold adventure of passing through the very centre of their 
village as the least hazardous. The result pouedd the correctness ot her’ 


hocking river—and after three days march and suffering, the party arrived at 
the block house in safety. 

| Their escape from the Indians prevented the contemplated attack ; and the 
rescued girl proved to be the sister of the intrepid Neill Washburn, celebrated 
‘in history as the renowned scout to Capt. Kenton’s bloody Kentuckians. 

| The principal facts of this narrative were given by the brother of M’Clel- 
land, to a citizen of Lancaster ; and the adventures related prove that * truth 
|is sometimes stranger than fiction.” 

| 
THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS, HIS NOBLES, SERFS, 
| AND SERVANTS. 

(Concluded. ) 
| 


‘There exists a natural kindliness of feeling in the breasts of the Russian pea- 
santry ; the beggar, or the Siberian convict marched along the read, never vainly 
implores a piece of his black bread, if it be the last in their humble dwelling. 
‘There are also traits which argue a latent generosity of disposition, amongst 
which we may instance the eflort every mouyik will make on certain occasions 
totreat his companions. When he has obtained ieave from his lord to hire 
himself out for wages in the great cities, as the bearded drosky sledge-driver, 
he lives on about six shillings per month, and yet may be seen, when he has oc- 
casionally met with a relative, an old acquaintance, or a neighbour from his 
village, which is perhaps two thousand miles off, treating him, in a tractirs or 
vinotorgovlia, to champagne at twelve shillings per bottle ! feel 

Perhaps it may be said that this—a spark of the same Muscovite spirit which 
occasions the extravagance of his lord—arises from an ostentatious feeling. 
But let us beware, in estimating the characters bath of races and individuals, 
of seeking to analyse too far any thing that bears the semblance of a virtue, 
for we are in ignorance of where it may lead us—although assuredly far enough 
to shock some of our prejudices and some of our most deeply-rooted ideas. Let 
us content ourselves with the stream where it flows clearly before us, without 
\tracing it back to a muddy and discoloured source. 
| We will now examine the condition of the moujiks, who constitute a class 
‘not much less than one-twentieth of the whole world’s population, or double 
‘that of the United Kingdom. In round numbers they may be computed at 
from forty-three to forty-five millions. Of these, rather more than half are still 
serfs of private individuals ; the rest are serfs of the crown. The condition of 
the serf is no better—barring dead-letter laws, which speak about protecting 
him, and the absence of prejudice of colour, areal advantage—than that of the 
negro-slaves of the Havannah or Carolina. 

e will see what real progress has been made towards ameliorating it. Prac- 
tically, the slave is, in Russia, as completely at his master's mercy as any slave 
‘has ever been at any period. He can sell him, he can strip him of his property, 
‘he can separate families for ever, he can torture him to death. It is true that 
‘he must evade the law to do all these things; but this evasion entails not even 
‘a risk, but merely an additional formality. 

It is true, an ukase forbids, under severe penalties, the sale of any slave with- 
out the land to which, from protective motives, it attaches him; but the owner 
may let out slaves, on a ninety years’ lease, to work in the mines of Siberia. 
He may have two estates a thousand miles distant ; he may order the mother to 
leave the child at her breast on one, and proceed to settle on the other. The 
law does not give him the direct right of seizing his slave’s property, but he 
has a thousand ways of extorting it, which he may employ without the neces- 
sity of even evading the law, since the law gives him absolute disposal over 
his serfs’ time and labour. ‘The author has seen a nobleman amuse himself by 
making his slaves stand for hours on one leg. It is generally known that some 
of the wealthiest men—the larger number of the first guild merchants, whose 
word is good fora hundred thousand pounds on the Exchange at St. Petersburg, 
and who are possessed of that sum, or still more considerable property—are 
mostly slaves. Now, the preprietor of these men can to-morrow order them 
into his scullery or kitchen, or send them as swineherds or miners to their vil- 
lage; so he can their children, brought up in all the refinements of luxury. 
The law does not allow him to strike a slave, unless he be a certain number of 
miles removed from a police-station ; he may then inflict any amount of ore 
ral punishment, provided the slave does not die within three days of it. But 
if he dies upon the spot—as no accusation of a slave can be received against 
‘his master—although surrounded by the whole village, witnesses to the execu- 
tion, there is no means of legally convicting the cruel lord. On the other hand, 
‘if there be a police-station within a given distance, the master can at any time 
‘send his male or female slaves to be beaten with rods. The slave is allowed to 
make no defence ; it is not even discretionary with the low police-official not 
to inflict the punishment ; he can only limit the amount of it; and as his real 
salary is derived from the annual present of the master, the latter always finds 
it necessary to order moderation instead of enjoining severity ; the slave may 
be sent back as often as the master chooses. If he die on the spot there is no 
responsibility for any party. 

If we put together the facts we have already adduced, and remember that on 
the zeal which the police-officer may show in attending to the wishes of the 
master (and which bears a hideous resemblance to that of the tradesman soli- 
citous of obtaining fresh custom by giving every satisfaction to his employers), 
depends the periodic bribes, the aggregate of which tenfold exceeds his miser- 
able salary, it is obvious how arbitrarily the power of torture, and of life and 
death, is vested in the baron of the Russian serf. ‘This is the case with one 
half of the forty-five millions of moujiks. 

Reflection must of course reuder it self-evident, depending, as the fate of 
these peasants does, upon the temper, character, and circumstances of innu- 
merable landlords, whose minds and hearts must differ, as those of all men do, 
as much as taeir features, that nothing can be more dissimilar than their treat- 
ment and material condition in different parts of the empire. 

The good slave-master, as the Emperor Alexander said of himself to Madame 
de Stael, is but a “fortunate accident.” To prevent the oppression of his 
slaves, a passive benevolence will be no more eflective than was that of Alex- 
ander to relieve the ruthless oppression under which his subjects suffered. Ex- 
perience everywhere shows us how easily the disposition of even the better por- 
tion of mankind is ruined by irresponsible power, and hardened by the habitual 
spectacle of any sortof misery. The author has seen a Russian lady, who 
had just capriciously ordered the cruel castigation of her household slaves, 
weep over the fate of a butterfly which had strayed into the bower which 
adorns the boudoir of a Russian dame, and burned its wings at a lighted 
taper. 

Bue we know that everywhere the better is unfortunately not the larger por- 
tion of human nature. Moreover, in Russia, amongst slave-masters, all grades 


judgment, They now kept a course for the Ohio, being guided by the Hock- 


have not only the opportunities and the temptations to oppression, but all are 
further hardened by that to which they are themselves incessantly subjected 
|from a superior authority. One frown on the Emperor’s brow, one cold look o 
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word from the Empress, may react on the backs of slaves thousands of miles 
away—slaves as unconscious of the primary cause of their suffering, as man 
may be of the inscrutable designs of a Providence he cannot comprehend. 

Not only must all that has been said be thrown into the balance, in estimat- 
ing the chances the serf may have of belonging toa moderate and merciful 
master, but even if thus far favored, how much does not again depend on whe- 
ther such a Jord personally visits his estates, on the agents he employs, and 
again on the state of his fortune. If, as is so unusual, not given to extrava- 
gance, he may be in the iron gripe of some government-office, some terrible 
penalty for some trifling offence may be hanging over him for years, which he 
can only avert by allowing his wealth to be squeezed from him, and then, in re- 
turn, he must squeeze his ntry. 

Slavery and oppression have, on the other hand, so far degraded the nature 
of the peasant, engendering in him that sullen and enduring obstinacy which 
we perceive in so many of the beasts of burden, that he is prone to take ad- 


vantage of the sympathies of too kind a landlord. The long contemplation of | 


extortion and cruelty, allied in unvarying proportion to power, have engraven 
amongst the convictions of his race, an utter disbelief in the possible existence 
of any benevolence at variance with interest, and he regards it therefore as the 
offspring of weakness or folly, instead of with any gratitude. If his master 
ceases one moment to take advantage of the slave, the slave begins to take ad- 
vantage of the maste: ; and if in his shrewdness he suspects that the spectacle 
of a little cruelty will work upon his weakness, he endures the cruelty. 

__ We should never, however, forget that fatal experience has taught the mou- 
jik that the kindness and forbearance of a master are always ephemeral ; a mas- 
ter changes, sells his estates, or dies, but wealth hoarded and concealed is a cer- 
tain and unvarying friend. And we must also remember that in Russia, moncy, 
so powerful a motive of action with all mankind, has a double value. In other 
countries it may procure enjoyments, but in the Russian empire, besides doing 
this, it wards off three-fourths of the oppression and the evil which afflict all 
classes. 

Perhaps on the whole the locality which they inhabit more influences the 
destiny of the Russian peasantry than the characters and temper of their mas- 
ters. If in one district they may be living in abundance, in others literally 
starving, so general is oppression where it is worth while to oppress, that, in 
nine eases out of ten, the condition of the happier portion will be found owing 
to the unsaleable quality of the produce of the states they occupy. 


Where communication with any market is easy, even in fertile wheat coun-| prot 
tries, every thing but the stubble is cleared away and sold by the rapacious), 


overseer. On others, where corn and hay will not pay the carriage except at 
unusual prices, immense granaries get stocked with the crop of many harvests, 
and the peasantry attain to a considerable point of comfort and affluence. The 
condition of the serfs is almost invariably better on a poor soil, of which the 
produce is beyond the reach of a ready market, than on the richest, of which it 
may be converted into money. Thus, whilst in one government, or in one dis- 
trict, the staff of life is mouldering in magazines, in another, by the joint im- 
providence of the lord and of his serfs, the failure of one harvest reduces the 
population to the horrors of absolute famine. ‘Their lord is now obliged to step 
in to their assistance ; he must pledge his estates to purchase corn, lest the im- 
perious laws of hunger should drive all his serfs to wander away. Before this 
relief can be afforded, which the want of roads, the vast distances, and the con- 
sequent cost of transport, render so expensive, it may be imagined what the 


serfs must suffer. Driven to eat the bark of trees, to fill their stomachs) 


poor 
with fat clay, when numbers have perished, they generally scatter themselves 
in different directions in quest of food, and like a wandering hive of bees, are 
mostly enticed and secured by the proprietors of the first estates not suffering 
under the same pressure. Here they receive the passports, or poll-tickets, of 


some deceased slaves, and as all parties have an equal interest to be silent) 


br the matter, in their new abode they generally end their days undisco-; 
vered. 

It is this practice of placing upon the village registers one man in the shoes 
of another, when one proprietor entices the runaway serf of another estate, to- 
gether with a similar custom observed by the authorities of the towns of south- 
ern Russia, which has given rise to the statistical accounts of extreme longe- 
v.ty in this empire. These instances of extraordinary old age are only to be 
found amongst the northern serfs and the southern townsmen, and amongst nei- 
ther of these classes do we notice either any large proportion of old men, or 
even those signs of wearing well and of heartiness observable amongst the aged 
of all those parts of Europe in which the longevity of the population has been 
satisfactorily established. 

_4t is true that the lord is bound to feed his slaves, and that in the event of 
his not doing so, or of any other ill-treatment, his estate may be placed under 
the tutelage of a court, presided by the marshal of the nobility of the govern- 
ment in which it is situated. But practically this is never done, excepting 
where there may be least cause, and only as a mode of oppression exercised to- 
wards some proprietor who has incurred the displeasure of some powerful offi 
cial. When there is real cause for interference, a sufficient bribe, or a friend 
in power, suffices to adjourn the cause of the starving peasant sine die. 

in retracing all the annals of the Muscovite race, no less than in closely ex- 
amining their sevens character, we are struck with its patient powers of endu- 
rance. The Muscovites have at last become powerful, and triumphed over all 
thei enemies, by a mere passive vitality ; like a young whale assailed by small 
fierce dog-fish, it has continued to suffer and grow beneath their inflictions, till 
they had no hold on the gigantic carcase, which crushed as it rolled over them 
The authentic portions of its early history down to a comparatively recent pe- 
riod, are one unbroken series of subjugations and sufferings beneath the rava- 
gee and rule of Normans, Mongols, ‘T'artars, Swedes, and Poles. The Musco- 
vite race was less tired and exhausted by being conquered, than all its foes by 
their conquests ; and the comparative fecundity of Resaan mothers, who bore 
children ten times faster than the swords of fierce invaders could kill them, has 
at last 0s to it the empire of a large portion of the East. 

The Hebrews and the gipsies have outlived the persecution and the captivity 
of centuries ; but the Muscovites increased and grew too powerful under it for 
any foreign bonds to hold them. In the class of peasantry we still trace every- 
where the main characteristics of their forefathers; they increase beneath mi- 
sery and oppression which would wither any other stock ; they display the same 
passive endurance, the same attachment to locality, the same want of pugna- 
city. In compensation of many evils, nature has bestowed upon the peasant a 
mirthful, happy, and contented disposition ; naturally he is as little crue! as he 
is warlike or courageous. 

The social system, rather than the natural character of the Russian, has in- 
troduced this lamentable feature. But his enduring patience has bounds, how- 


ever blighted his existence seem to crowd into his present thoughts, and the fe- 
rocity of his despair has nothing wherewith one can compare it. ; 
When the peasants of an estate, or of a certain district, have been writhing 
‘beneath an oppression which the author will not venture to describe, but of 
which, before | conclude, the reader may form some faint idea, some fresh in- 
sult or injury inflicted when the measures of their patience is full, causes it to 
_brim over, and then is enacted, in deeply exaggerated colours, those sanguin- 
| ary scenes of the feudal days of France, when serfs arose against their lords 
_with the sole view of taking one deep draught of revenge, and then seeking re- 
|fuge in the grave, from the intolerable ills of life. The unknown Siberia, with 
its dimly-pictured horrors, ceases at last to have any terrors for the serf, when 
jhe contrasts it with his situation. ‘The worst that can happen is, that a few 
bundred should perish under the kuout, the rest of the vill be transported 
toAsia. That worst is better than his present condition.” ith this reflec- 
tion begins the bloody saturnalia ; the proprietors, the overseers, and the agents 
lof their tyranny, together with their wives and children, old or pregnant women 
and young tender girls raised in an artificial atmosphere, like exotics, to pre- 
mature womanhood,—all are made to perish in tortures which would often 
shame the ingenuity of the Red Indian. ‘The torch is next applied to the 
\dwellings of the lord and his agents, perhaps to the whole village, and the 
idrunken wretches whe have plundered it perish in the flames, and drop from 
the falling beams like scorched flies. 

These insurrections have never auy political orgin ; they have no connex- 
ion ; they are not even inspired by a hope ; they are equally isolated in their 
rise and their suppression. When such an insurrection has been put down, 
‘the ringleaders knouted to death, and a few villages. transplanted to Siberia, 
ithe whole affair dies away. It may have been known in the immediate neigh- 
‘bourhood ; it is known to the immediate relatives and friends of the murdered 
proprietors ; but it never spreads beyond this narrow circle, and is a subject 
‘on which no one cares to dwell. The press, which, even when inevitable acci- 
dents occur, is the last to circulate the public rumour, and then only to exten- 
uate their extent, of course never alludes to these gloomy events. It is not al- 
jlowed in the Russian dominions to publish even the commonest advertisement 
in @ newspaper, without previously obtaining the authorization of the censor- 


ship. 

Those revolts of villages are constantly taking place ; but onless the travel- 
ler should pass within a few miles of the spot, or unless he happen, doring a 
racted residence, and constant intermixture with the natives, to meet with 
individuals who have either witnessed them or suffered by them, they are iittle 
ae to come to his knowledge. 

The author remembers seeing an officer grossly maltreating his servant, 
and accompanying every blow and injurious expression with reproaches of his 
ingratitude, “ Didn’t I save you, yon rascal, from going to Siberia!’ On in- 
quiring into the story, the officer himself related, that during an insurrection, 
in which his family perished, he had been shut up in a wooden out-house con- 
taining the bath-room, and this had been set fire to. His faithful slave, by 
raising the alarm of the approach of Cossacks, and then concealing him in the 
adjacent building, saved him from the fury of the mob. The master subse- 
quently rescued him frum the exile with which the whole village was punish- 
ed ; but perhaps the reader may not feel disposed to coincide in the opinion 
he seemed to entertain, that he had balanced the debt of gratitude in his fa- 
vour. 

The foreign land steward of some vastestate in the government of Perm! 
related to the author that he never ventured to spend the night in any of the 
villages belouging to his master, his immediate predecessor having di 

with two or three servants accompanying him, and all search for him having 
proved fruitless. The same thing had happened formerly on the sawne domain 
and within a recent date on several adjacent ones. The Permaks, or Permese, 


and always show in their demeanour a sullen dislike. 

Within the space of about three months from each other, the author became 
immediately acquainted with thetwo following instances among the purely 
Muscovite population :—A young officer received by letter, whilst he was pre- 
sent, an account frem his father of the utter devastation of their estate, with 
its usual accompaniments of incendiarism and bloodshed. In this ease, the in- 
surrection had spread over a considerable tract of country, yet he never heard 
it alluded to in the capital except by another sufferer, a neighbour and friend 
of the first. The next instance, of which it will be as well to abridge the hor- 
rible details, the author learned from the brother of the land steward of the 
estate on which it took place. He had himself seen this man depart with his 
wife from his brother’s, some months previously, to take charge of an estate 
said to be small and in wretched condition. To judge from his conversation 
it was evident that he would be no very merciful master. He observed that 
there was no village so poor that something might not be squeezed from it. 
The wife seemed rather more eager than the husband. The author saw him start 
in his kibitka, in which, amongst other things, he embarked a large violoncel- 
lo, an instrument on which he professed himse){ an accomplished performer. 
A few menths after, husband and wife had both been murdered in a rising of 
the slaves. The brother, in narrating it, spoke of them as the mildest of hu- 
man beings, and considered the conduct of the serfs as utterly urprovoked ; 
but however that might be, nothing could exceed the ferocity to which they 
had been roused. ‘The old woman was scalded to death ip a hot caldron, the 
steward tortured to death, and his intestines, inderision, twisted into strings 
for his favourite violoncello. i 

It is not unfrequently argued in favour of Russian servage, that in many 
parts the peasantry look sleek, contented, and happy. But it should be rememj 
bered how little constitutes perfect affluence for a Russian serf, and that when 
he has even risen to the rank of meschinine, or of a wealthy agriculturist, he 
is rendered happy by the addition to his black bread, salt, and cabbage-pies, 
of a pickled herring, a little dark, treacle-coloured oil, sipped with the spoon 
like broth, and a little tallow, or salt butter to add to his buck-wheat. 

On the other hand, it is quite unfair to compare the condition of the Russian 
peasantry of those districts which are allowed to enjoy a® considerable degree 
of material prcsperity, with that of the population of western Europe, densely 
jcrowded, and suffering from historic causes. The rich and luxunant virgin 
soi] of the territory they inhabit requires only that they should be permitted to 
become wealthy : we can only fairly contrast them with the settlers of the 
western states of North America, 

Of all places, it is argued, assuredly the Russian ewpire is the one which the 
theory and practice of institutions are most at variance, and where custom has 

ecome the most ral law. Now is it not true that the great majority of 
the wealthy men in the empire (not being themselves slave-holders) are to be 


ever surprisingly remote, to the more fiery blood of other races, these limits 


may appear; and when he once steps over them, then all the wrongrt \xt havel|in having 


found amongst the slaves! Are there not slave proprietors who take a pride 
i ing prosperous and wealthy slaves, and who exact no higher capitation 


are however, not Muscovite ; they are of mixed Finnish and Mongolian origin, — 
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tax from the rich than frou the poor? The Sheremetieffs, who are the owners 
of half the fruiterers in St. Petersburg, and of some of the richest commer- 
cial men in that city,—have they not, by their capital, their influence, and their 
weight, aided them to this result? Has not the slave this further advantage 
over the freemen, that he cannot be made liable for any debt exceeding five 
shillings 1 Have not these serfs a protection extended to them from their lords, 
who exert all their influence in their favour, which, as freed men, they might 
be entirely without? And is it not of rare occurrence to find any of these 
wealthy slaves stripped of their fortunes by their lords ! 

In the first place, it must be observed, that slaves are not om ma stripped 
of their wealth by their masters, because it is not only under indulgent masters 
that they attain it. Inthe next place, although the prosperity of the slave is 
trumpeted forth, he does not dare, nor does his master care, that any thing should 
be said about his spoliation. 

A plain, old, honest English author, one Captain John Perry, who served as 
engineer under Peter the Great, and published an account of Muscovy in 1716, 
says at that time, talking of the wrongs of those under him— . 

«* When I have promised that ! would do my utmost, and engage to obtain 

ight for them, they have thereupon begged of me by no means to mention the 
things which they have complained of, alleging this for their reason, that even 
though they should obtain right at that time, yet that they were sure afterwards 
to suffer and to be ruined for their complaining of those in power over them, 
who would mark them but as informers.” ; 

This as perfectly applies to Russia now as at the time it was written ; it is 
the “ reason” of John Perry’s subordinates, that allows no voice to be raised 
in complaint within the Russian empire. The wrongs of free countries, 
like their beggars, crowd themselves with importunity upon your notice ; in 
Russia, both must be sought out in their dens of misery, or they will escape 
observation. 

It is quite true that some wealthy proprietors not only take a pride in the 
prosperity of their slaves, but largely contribute to it, It is not long since a 
very wealth fruiterer (and the St. Petersburg fruiterers are all wealthy, combin- 
ing the sale of wines, of grocery, and comestibles, with that of foreign fruit) 

ended a lady, who complained to the military governor of St. Petersburg 
The military governor peremptorily ordered his shop to be shut up. Had the 
fruiterer been a freedman, he would have had no redress ; but he was a_ slave 
of the Countess Sheremetieffs He threw himself at her feet, and implored 
her intercession. The countess, who had: the ear of the empress, caused her 
complaint to be laid before the emperor, and thus obtained for her slave imme- 
diate redress ! 

But even the pride of being owner of the wealthiest and happiest slaves in 
the empire has serious drawbacks ; these very Sheremetieffs, like most of the 
other proprietors who entertain this pride, are as unwilling to part with a rich 
slave, as a numismatist with a rare medal of his collection, or a florist with 
a valuable root. ‘Thus to the merchant, the very disinterestedness which has 
enabled him to attain prosperity is fatal to his chances of liberty. A rapacious 
master might be tempted by his hoarded gold to sell him—to himself. 

It may be said, why wish to extricate himself from bonds so gentle ! But the 
merchant-slave with his five or ten thousand a year, whose children have been 
brought up to the elegancies of life, can never forget that he himself and all 
that are dear to him, may to-morrow pass into the hands of the heir of his pre- 
sent master, and that his new proprietor may have less taste fora collection of 
the wealthiest and happiest slaves in the empire, than for the wealth they had 
collected. 

It is customary in most villages of slaves, for the lord to allow a determined 
proportion of them to quit their village, and flock to the towns to obtain work, 
to trade, or hire themselves out as servants ; and they pay a proportionate tax 
called the abrok. If a peasant is found without his lord’s passport or paper 

ving him to be a freeman, he is advertised inthe public papers like a stray 

ad of cattle, and if unclaimed is eventually transferred tothe domain of 

thecrown. The Journal de St. Petersburg, as well as all the other newspapers 

of the empire, devotes on each appearance, a column to this list of runaway 
slaves. 

It is singular enough, that even in Russia the i of voluntary la- 
bour over that which is compulsory, are tacitly recognised. It is common to 
find the proprietor of a thousand slaves hiring, as a domestic servant, the 
slave of another, aud paying him high wages. 

If by dint of exertion the slave thus allowed to seek his fortune can succeed 
in trade, or in hoarding up money to pay the proper fees, he becomes a mes- 
chinine. Once a meschinine, according to the annual dues which he can afford 
to pay, he may become a third, a second, ora first guild merchant, which lat- 
ter gives him the privilege of driving four horses in his carriage, even though 
he may not have succeeded in purchasing his personal freedom from his lord ; 
and should he have become a freeman, he cannot be a holder of slaves—a right 
reserved to nobility ; and, by virtue of his office, every official whose rank cor- 
responds with that of ensign is a nobleman. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAUTICAL LIFE. 
Narrated by the late Capt Peregrine Reynolds, R.N., to his old friend and schoolfellow, 
Dr. W. S. Harvey, Professor of Moral Philosophy in —— College. 

REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ARRANGED, FROM THE ORIGINAL PAPERS, 

BY THE EDITOR OF THIS JOURNAL. 

Cuap. VII. 

Do you bite your thumb at me, sir '— 
1 do bite my thumb, sir.—SHaksPEARE. 


—————— Oh. I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer, a brave vessel — 
Which had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her.—Isip. 


Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous hot ; 
Some airy devil hovers in the sky 
And pours down mischief.—IB1D. 

Hitherto I have had to describe only a warfare against peaceable fishes, or 
cowardly seals; | am now however to enter upon strife against my fellow be- 
ings ;—a strife which, though in the retirement of the country, and the cool 
reasoning of declining age, I may venture to regret, occasioned sensations of a 
very different nature at the time of their occurrence. 


ur repairs and refitting being completed we received orders to proceed|| 


round to Portsmouth, and join the fleet under Admiral Sir Edward Pickleham, 
‘which was destined to relieve a squadron in the Mediterranean. We sailed 
accordingly, but being detained by contrary winds in the Downs, we did not 
arrive at Spithead, until the morning that the fleet got under weigh. The whole 
squadron were hove short, when we came in sight, and a signal was made for 


the captain before we could come into aberth. It seems that Sir Edward, be- 
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ing aware of the cause of detention, had determined to weigh, and orders were 
left for us to remain at Spithead for convoy, which we were to take under our 
charge together with that of the Castalia frigate. We were then to proceed 
\with the whole convoy as far as Cape St. Vincent, give charge of those des- 
itined for the West Indies, or South America, to the Castalia, and conduct the 
rest to Gibraltar, after which we were to join the squadron according to such 
directions as we should receive there. Our appearance did not alter these dis- 
‘positions ; it merely gave Capt. Ferguson the opportunity of receiving them 
directly from the commander in chief, and of gomg through a few other for- 
‘malities which were only done the sooner the better. 
Here, therefore, we came to moorings with a certainty of not breaking ground 
\for three good weeks ;—a certainty which urged every young heart among us 
to take one full swing of the pleasures within our grasp. To detail all the ex- 
travagances of which a parcel of light-hearted lads are capable, and the ridi- 
culous exploits which we daily and nighty achieved, would rot only draw the 
smile of pity from your philosophical lips, but would also draw upon you for all 
the credit you give me for veracity. But there was one which, as it existed 
long before mv day, and J suspect even yet remains in all its pristine vigor, I 
‘must not pass by. This was a sort of hereditary warfare between the ship- 
‘wrights in the naval dock-yards, and the midshipmen of any or all of the ships 
‘that came into port. This might be called the feud of the reefers (midship- 
jmen) and mateys (shipwrights,) and was conducted with unabated fury from 
'generation to generation. In the day time, of course, the shipwrights were at 
their duty, and respectful enough towards his Majesty's officers ; but no soon- 
er did evening come on, and the mateys had put on their best attire, than the 
wordy war commenced ; coarse witticisms and biting allusions were made to 
‘the relative duties and situations of each; and seldom the night waned out 
without an appeal to shi//elah, or even to sharps, to finish the campaign. 


| Frequently had I heard of these frolics,—described with all the glee and 
gusto that a headlong high-spirited youth was likely to feel in such cases, but 
Lt had now to be initiated into the fun itself. A parity was made for the thea- 
tre, which was generally the rendezvous of both parties,—the celebrated Blue 
Posts tavern near the point being the rallying point of the reefers. Of the lat- 
ter every one had on his undress jacket, round hat, his dirk and good oak plant ; 
—of the former the plants were as thickly set, and brandished by more brawny 
‘arms ; added to which, every matey had a tremendous clasp knife, which he did 
inot always abstain from using. 

Thus accoutred, both parties began to assemble in the theatre, the reefers 
taking their seats in the boxes, and the dockyard mateys in the slips. These 
feuds were the terror of the better class of inhabitants ; in fact the house was 
nightly occupied by the belligerent parties, and a few of middling and lower or- 
iders of the people. Great was the yell and vociferation, on each side, upon 
‘the entrance of any addition to their strength, and provocations were not want- 
‘ing to produce the engagement for which each panted. The evening on 
lhowever to the end ofthe first piece, without any greater noise than that occa- 
sioned by half a dozen fire engines at full speed. But such peaceable times 
neither could, nor were intended to last. Both sides called vociferously to the 
orchestra to play “* God save the king,” with which the scrapers of catgut most 
‘obsequiously and promptly complied ;—knowing by sore experience the conse- 
quence of either refusal or delay. The moment the tune began “ Hats off— 
\up standing—hats off !"’ was the cry from the loyal reefers, and a sharp look-out 
‘was kept for any delinquent who should refuse or neglect to pay the usual tri- 
butes of respect to their sovereign. At length a matey was observed in the 
‘slips, sitting with his hat on, doggedly keeping his eyes towards the opposite 
\boxes, as if to dare any reefer to disturb him. The silent defiance was soon 
answered. The leader of the reefers, for the time being, a strapping passed 
midshipman of six feet high, and proportionably built, named Crackenden, im- 
mediately left his box, flew up stairs into the slips, and in a moment was along- 
lside the matey. His blood boiled within him, but he mastered his emotion, and 
touching him gently on the shoulder, he said, 

“Yo ho, master !—D’ye hear what they are playing !”” 

“ Hear—yes, I hear well enough—what o’ that !”’ 

“Why, it’s “ God save the king’”” man—hats off, you know—up standing.” 

“ Well—put your own hat off, if you like,—I shall do as I please, and that 

is I'll keep it on.” 

* You will !"— 

“ Yes, I will, and what do you think of that, eh?” 

Crackenden’s rage was by this time boiling over, the fire flashed from his eyes, 

as he exclaimed with a voice of thunder— 

“« By the heaven above us, master matey, if you don’t instantly take off your 

hat, and sand to the tune that’s playing, 1’ll give you a lower station in the 

ship, and that’s flat.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,—Mister Weekly-accounts !—Go put yourselves where the 

ering: puts your day’s works. I’ve paid my money, and I intend todo as I 
ease.” 

at And you won't take off your hat?” 

“T won't.” 

And you won’t rise?” 

“ I'm d——d if | do.” 

“Then by heaven you shall fall,” exclaimed the now frantic midshipman ; 
and catching him by the back of his coat-collar, with one hand, and by the 
waist-band of his nether garments, with the other, he canted him clean over 
the slip into the pit. 

Never did I see or hear such a hubbub! Up rose the companions and con- 
federates of the man as it were simultaneously ; swearing they would have the 
heart’s blood of the upstart viper. On the other hand, there was a rush from 
the boxes of all the midshipmen in the house ; and from the galleries, of many 
a seaman who resolved to stand by his officer at all hazards, and who, in truth, 
liked nothing better than such a spree. Fists and clubs went to work, and dire 
was the rattling that resounded through the theatre. The quiet part of the 
audience meanwhile got home as fast as they could. At length there was a 
cry of “The police, the police,—save yourself Crackenden.” In the confu- 
sion it was no easy matter for any to escape ; but a ‘long pull, a st pull, 
and a pull all together,”’ on the part of che men of war's men, enabled them to 
clear a passage for him out of the house, and he was obliged to scud for it, un- 
der all the canvas he could crowd, fullowed by the police, the mateys, and his 
own adherents. 

Sore was he bested ;—the civil officers were hard at his heels, and the dock- 
yard men in their furious eagerness to wreak their vengeance upon him were 
still close behind him. In running up the long street of Portsmouth he en- 
countered a ladder set up against a house, which had probably been used in 
repairing the front, and had not been taken down at night ; he seized it by one 


of the rounds, and, without diminishing aught of his energy, kept running along _ 


and dragging it with him, The consequence was, that it fell on the heads of 
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his pursuers with a horrible crash, though without much mischief. The noise, 
the unexpected occurrence, the effects hardly ascertained, and the darkness of 
the night, now combined to damp their courage ; they abated of their speed, 
and poor Crackenden would assuredly have escaped, if he had continued to run 
straight forward ; but, too anxious te baffle his pursuers, he suddenly turned 
round a corner, ran against a cart, and was thrown vpon his back with the loss. 
of two front teeth, and a contusion of the nose, which spoiled his beauty for’ 
many-a-day. 
In the paroxysm of pain and disappointment, he could not help exclaiming 
aloud, ds! What the d——1's that !” 
The exclamation reached the posse, who were sweeping by the end of the 
peat. and who would otherwise have entirely left bias in the rear. They) 
turned towards the sound, found the unfortunate fugitive prostrated with his’ 
face to the skies, and the blood streaming out of his nose and mouth. Malgre 
his fallen condition, and all that could be said in his behalf, the peace-officers 
got him in safe custody, and lodged him for the rest of the night in the “ stone 
jug,” or watch-house. 
"Tt is astonishing how soon a fray is ended when the proper means are resort-| 
ed to: the mateys were satisfied with the present aspect of their affairs, parti- 
cularly that of having the ringleader of the adversary in ‘ durance vile,” and 
determined to make him submit to ever indignity that the nature of the case’ 
would allow, they gave three cheers and departed home, after arranging for the! 
appearance of proper persons at the usual hour next morning, to prefer their 
complaint before *‘ his honor the mayor.” 
On our side we were chap-fallen enough. The best man of our party had, 
fallen, and we were not able to rally. Furthermore we had nobody to fight 
against, and the police kept hovering around us to see that there should not be 
another break out. We spoke to Crackenden through the grates of the “‘ jug.”’| 
and assured him we would be in time in the morning to back him, and should 
muster up our cash to pay his expenses. 
There was more smoke than fire in this, for, truth to tell, the sum of ourcash 
possessions would hardly pay the officers’ fees ; and, as to making application to 
the captains of our several ships fora supply on such an occasion, the hardiest | 
of us durst not venture such a request. The wind must be raised, however : 
three of us, of whom I was one, were'to stay on shore all night, that we might) 
make sure of some support to our comrade, as far as our presence could give 
it, and the rest went on board to try their luck. 


The awful morn, and the magisterial hour of eleven at length arrived. We 
ates were ushered into the mayor's justice room. which was already more. 
than half filled with mateys, among whom was the wight who had made the; 
unlucky descent the night before. - He was groaning heavily, and supporting, 
himself by a stick anda crutch. Presently Crackende:: was ushered in, and a) 
rueful figure he cut tobe sure. His features were dreadfully swollen and dis- 
torted, by the shock in striking agaipst the cart; both his eyes were blackened, 
he was unwashed, and consequently both dirty and bloody. Several of our, 


over-night companions came in with him. 


The complaint was now made, with all the aggravation that could be laid) 
upon the case, and the demand for justice insisted upon with great clamor.| 
“ An honest artizan could not go peaceably to take his amusement in a public’ 
theatre, but must be liable to receive insult, abuse, and injury from a parcel of| 
boys, who, because they wore a dirk and an anchor button, and called them- 
selves gentlemen, thought themselves authorized to break through the laws 
which were the protection of peaceful citizens. Their friend,” they said, ** had 
sustained a very serious injury ; indeed it was probable he would never recover} 
it; he had been brought, with great difficulty and danger, in a carriage, to give 
his testimony, and here was a medical gentleman with him who had examined 
the extent of the injury he had received. They trusted Ais worship would de- 
re bg persons of his fellow citizens against such unpardonable atrocitiee,”’ 

All this was corroborated by the doctor, a low quack whom they had engaged 
to assist in their plans. The magistrate seemed to view the case as an auda- 
cious outrage, and, after bitterly inveighing against the insolence of young 
boys—bitter words—he was actually about to make out our friend's muittimus 
for the county gaol at Southampton, there to take his trial at the next assizes, 
when fortunately up got a little old gentleman, named Turnem, who had been 
in the theatre the night before, and who indeed anderstood all the pranks very 
well, as he had two sons in the navy. He madea complete expose of the whole 
affair, treated the present complaint as a conspiracy for the purpose of export- 
ing money, and handled the doctor's character somewhat roughly. 


Altogether the whole affair took a new color ; the parties were now suffered 
to negotiate the matter, ana it was finally agreed to quash the information, on 
condition that the flying dock-yard-man should receive ten pounds for his da- 
mages, and five pounds in lieu of the doctor's bill. Here would have been a! 
fresh difficulty, but our new friend and advocate would not leave us in the lurch ; 
—he offered to defray the expenses for us, and took our words to return him 
the amount. So ended the legal part of the fray, and to our mortification we 
discovered that the mateys had a royal carouse out of the money, the sick man 
and the doctor being the gayest of the party, and dancing with every limb and 
muscle in excellent order —It seems that the rascal in his descent alighted as- 
traddle of the fat wife of a boatswain, in the pit, and perched upon her neck 
like a monkey upon a bear,—neither was much hurt, and the only effects were, 
that it furnished a plot for the man to obtain money,—and for Mrs. Boatswain! 
for an extra glass of grog to sustain her spirits. 

But all this could not occur on sore, without reaching the ears of the Ad- 
miral, who forthwith called a palaver of the Captains; the consequence was a 
sharp inquiry after the actors in the affray.—Nebody was in it of course, and 
therefore nobody—was allowed to goon shore again.—To make short of the 
matter we were all kept tightly to duty, until at length sigual was made for 
convoy to weigh and proceed. The Euryalus frigate had joined us; and as 
the West India convoy had beeome rather numerous ané valuable, the orders! 
were that we should accompany the Athalia and them as far as the Western 
Isles, leaving the Euryalus, with two sloops of war, to take the Mediterranean 
up to 

e ran this distance down in eleven days withont any material circumstance 
taking place, and upon making the land, we left the oonvoy ; but before bear- 
ing up for Gibraltar, Captain Ferguson determined upon standing up to the’ 
northwest for twenty four hours, in urder to make a wider search after any of 
the enemy's cruisers that might be hovering in that direction. 

Towards evening of the day we departed from the fleet, the wind fell, and 
after two or three of light baffling airs, it fell stark calm. In the night 
there was now and then a ripple on the surface that forced usa little ahead, but! 
towards sunrise it was again quite calm. ‘Taking advantage of the state 
the weather, orders had just been given for the hands to scrub hammocks ; 


when, just as the hands were piped to that duty, the man at the mast-head sung 
out 

** Strange vessel on the Jarboard beam.” 

** What 1s she like?” cried the officer of the watch. 

“T can’t make nothing out on her, sir, she shows only her hull. Yes, I see 
something like a rag on the stump of one of her sticks. She's a ship in dis- 
tress, sir.” 

“ Signal-man,”’ said the officer, “ send my glass up aloft.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said the man, taking it and slinging it in the signal haul- 
ards. 

The lieutenant hastened aloft to the cross-trees, where he presently saw the 

correct state of the case, and coming as hastily down on deck he reported to 
Captain Ferguson. 
* She's a large vessel, sir, apparently a West Indiaman. She has not a stick 
standing, nor a bowsprit ;—there is something like a blanket fastened to the 
stump of her mizen mast, and she rolls about as if she were either water-log- 
ged or had lost her rudder.” 

“Good heaven!” exclaimed Captain Ferguson ; “ and whereaboats is she * 
We cannot make her out from the deck.” 

“ About a point and a half before the larboard beam,” replied the other. “I 
think she may be about twelve miles off.” 

“ Pipe belay the hammocks,” said the captain to the first lieutenant, and turn 
all hands up to make sail. Get as much upper canvas on her as you can, per- 
haps they will draw, aloft.” 

here are no men more ready to assist their brethren than seamen, and that 
for very obvious reasons ;—therefore no sooner was it hinted that a vessel in 
distress was in sight, than an unwonted alacrity was displayed. We had alrea- 
dy “royals” set, but our royal masts being uncommonly taunt, and we being, 
ds I before said, “ acrack ship,” were able to rig another square sail above the 
royal, and a triangular one above that, which hoisted to the very truck itself; 
—these, in modern time, have the significant titles of “ sky-scrapers,” 


|!** moon-rakers ;”—their names of old we will pretermit. These, and a cloud 


of studding-sails, from the water's edge to the royal yards, were ee on 
her, and presently, to the satisfaction of every one, she began to walk, at the 
rate of two knots an hour. 

Soon we neared her sufficiently to see the forlorn condition she was in. And 
what a condition! She had evidently encountered a dreadful gale of wind, 
which had carried away her bowsprit and fore-mast. Her mizen-mast was cut 
laway, probably in consequence of the loss of ber head sail, and her main-mast 
land rigging were hangmg over her starboard beam, having been carried away 
by a second shock. Her rough-trees were all broken down and carried away ; 
she was rolling heavily, but most over towards the side where the mast remained 
isuspended, and so deeply that she shipped water even in the light airs, that now 
ran along the surface. Not a soul was visible on her decks. 

“ Signal-man,” cried Captain Ferguson, ‘‘ go to the main top-gallant cross- 
trees, look carefully all around, and tell me whether any open boats are in 
sight.” 

Ay, ay, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“It will be a wretched thing if the poor creatures should have been obliged 
to take to their boats, and should perish of famine. There are none that I can 
see,”’ added he, putting the glass to his eye again, “ either upon her deck or 
her quarter.” 

“They may have been washed away by the sea or stoved in by the wreck,” 
replied the first lieutenant, ‘I think the former, sir, for you see her booms are 
gone also.” 

*« Tet provisions and spirits be got up, and hoist out the yaw! and my barge, 
I’ll go on board of her myself ;—Doctor, I wish you to accompany me on 
that wreck presently. ‘Take your instruments and some dressings with you, 
and perhaps it would not be amiss to take the (attendant) loblolly boy.” 

The boats were got out, and every thing that humanity could suggest as 
needful was put into them. When we came within a mile of her, 1 was or- 
dered to go into the yaw! with the first lieutenant, and the captain with the 
surgeon went in the barge, to the vessel. We were obliged to go under her 
stern to get to the larboard side, on account of the wreck still hanging on the 
other ; and, in so doing, we perceived that the broken mast had matenally da- 
maged her rudder, and bruised her counter. We got on board, however, and 
stepped on the clearest decks that ever I saw at sea. In fact every thing was 
clean swept ;—the wheel, binacle and all, except a short piece of the tiller that 
remained sticking inthe rudder. It was indeed a scene of desolation. 

The companion hatch-way was all torn away but the ladder still remained 
set; accordingly, leaving our people on deck, we went down to the cabin. 
Hardly had we got to the door, when we were almost driven up again by the 
noisome effluvia that issued from within. It was, in fact, beyond bearing, but 
Captain Ferguson was determined to know the worst of the misfortune, and, at 
the suggestion of the surgeon, we put a piece of tobacco into each nostril. 
Then calling two of the men down, they were ordered to take the same precau- 
tion, and then to go aft and throw open the dead lights. 

When this was done,—which was not without sundry half-uttered oaths from 
the men on account of the noisomeness of the smell, we made a second at- 
tempt, and beheld a sight that harrowed up the very soul. Two men, one wo- 
man, and two children, were lying dead onthe cabin floor ;—they were all 
huddled together in a heap, and apparently had been rolled in confusion toge- 
ther, according to the motion of the vessel. The face of one was fearfully cut 
and bruised, and une of his arms was broken. The other arm was embracing 
the waist of the female, who firmly held, as possibly she had held, in death it- 
self, a young infant to her brea-t ;—the faces of both exhibited the most squa- 
lid features, and it was very evident that hunger, still more than external injury 
had wrought their catastrophe. 

There were cabins, or state rooms as they are called, on each side of the 
main cabin, the doors of which were swinging to and fro as the ship heeled 
from side to side. Into each of these we looked, but not a living soul was 
found in them; the beds were in confusion, and two or three chests were bro- 
ken open, and apparently ransacked. Inthe steward’s room there was some 
fractured pieces of crockery, but not an article of provision, nor any thing that 
could be used as a succedaneum except about halt an inch of a candle, which 
exhibited unequivocal marks of human teeth! My heart sunk withia me at the 
sight ; it appeared plain that after the wreck had occurred, and probably after 
the ship was observed to be filling with water, the crew had taken to whatso- 
ever boats remained unwashed away; and had inhumanly left the wounded, 
bruised, and helpless to their fate.-—And what a fate! here was not a ves- 
tige of provision or water to be found. 

I fancied once or twice that I heard a faint groan, and at length I mentioned 
it tothe Captain. Weali listened attentively for a while, but it was not re- 

. Captain Ferguson then turned to me ; 
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“Mr. R. let the axes be got out of the boat and set some of the men to cut 


away the wreck, she will then not roll somuch. Seni down those two bottles 
of vinegar from the yawl, and let us have it sprinkled here ;—and let four of 
the people take the dead bodies on deck to the most leewardly part You will 
then take the yawl, and go on board for the carpenter and two of his crew, bring 
some water buckets, and swabs back with you, also some aromatic spirits an 
more vinegar, and let my steward put a bottle or two of wine, and some fresh 
meat, if he has any, intothe boat. You will return with all the despatch, you 
can.” 

To hear was to obey. The things were soon got out, and the hands of the 
barge was set to work. I returned with the yawl, gave the orders to the com- 
manding officer, and was presently surrounded by a whole swarm of inquirers. 
There was little time for gossip however, asI had to see that the captain’s 
orders were completed. In half an hour we were on board the wreck again ; 
and by this time the mast and rigging had been cut clear of the ship and she 
rode upright. 

My ear had been true with respect to the groans; for in pursuing the exa- 
minations below, as they proceeded forwerd, the sound became more distinct. 
It seemed to be in the half deck, and upon going down that hatch they saw a 
number or chests and trunks unstowed and apparently fallen over each other 
with the roll of the ship. Beneath a number of them was a man not quite dead, 
who at intervals uttered the faint moans which we had heard. Every thing 
else was now suspended till the superincumbent weight could be taken off the 
unfortunate wretch ; this was done, and the people were just lifting him up 
the hatchway as I came over the side. 
bu, The pitiable object of their anxiety was too far goue to be able to s i 
both arms were broken, and one of his ribs ;—his face was sunken and sallow, 
—his eyes glared horribly, yet he seemed unconscious of relief, or of the pre- 
sence of his fellow beings. The operations of the men were suspended to 
gaze upon him, which Captain Ferguson perceiving, and believing that this 
would only retard the exertions of the surgeon, he ordered me to get all the 
spare hands to work to clean the cabins ;—and not to use any ceremony in 
sluicing trunks, or any thing lying about. The removal of the dead bodies had 
made this not so difficult a task as before ; bu; the duty was still an uncom- 
fortable one. 

Jn the meanwhile the surgoon was endeavouring to restore the poor man to 
consciousness. To the inquiry of Captain F., as to the probability of entire 
restoration, he shook his head. He had not the least hope of such a thing. 
He might probably be so far revived as to render some account of the ship and 
her misfortunes,—but famine, as well as personal injury, had consi ned him to 
the “ king of terrors” ere long. Some aonne being sought for, he was laid 
upon it, in the fresh air, and supported in a half reclining position, »y two o 
the men, whilst the surgeon attempted to get a few drops of wine down his 
throat. He failed. He then tried the effect of volatile salts to his nos- 
trils, and, after which, finding that it slightly affected him, he tried a few drops 
of water. They passed. His eyes moved a little, and there was a slight ¢on- 
vulsion of the frame, as the water went down his throat. 

“ Poor wretch,” said the surgeon, as he surveyed the mangled and attenua-| 
ted condition of the man, “ poor, poor, fellow! | almost dread to see the an- 

uish and suffering which a restoration to consciousness will bring upon him. 

is death is inevitable, and that soon ; and were it not for the important intel- 
ligence which we may be able to obtain from him, it would be mercy to let him 
pass away in his present insensibility.”’ . 

“Go on, go on, doctor, for heaven’s sake!” replied Captain Ferguson. 
“ By your own account his suffering can be but short;—and Oh! What suf- 
fering may we not relieve in other places, by the information which this man 
may give us. Suspense, doctor, suspense is the heaviest of all moral burthens, 
and which |] would always relieve as quick as possible.” 

After waiting a moment or two, another mouthful of water was given, which 
the patient received with shiverings,—a little wine was again tried, and this 
time with effect. A deep and heavy groan escaped, as if from the bottom of 
his chest, and certain twitchings of the unbroken limbs seemed to give token 
of returning animation. By degrees he gathered strength enough to utter a 
half articulated cry, and his eyes faintly turned from one direction to another. 
The surgeon motioned to him not to attempt speaking ;—-the groans, however, 
became louder and more piercing, and it was evident that returning life was 
bringing returning suffering. : 

** He will recover I think,” said the surgeon, “sufficient to speak a little. 
But I think it would be well to rig up something here for him, as a protection 
from the weather. He cannot be removed again with life.” : 

Captain Ferguson gave the necessary order to the first lieutenant, adding 
‘you had better go on board,—bring the ship down pre, and runa hawser out 
of the gun-room port, we'll take the wreck in tow for the present, as I wish, if 
possible, to gain some information on this affair ;—this poor man’s life it seems) 
is in a most precarious state, and therefore | shall stay on board of her myself, 
to catch the chance of hearing what he hasto say. Let me have some dinner 
about three, and come and partake of it with me,—Mr. R. will stay here also.” 

The first lieutenant shoved off, and our attention was again turned to the 


suffering man before us. As his strength increased so also did his tortures ;/| 
to alleviate which in any great degree was impossible. The surgeon however) | 


managed to get some composing medicine down his throat, and tried means to 


soothe the racking pains by which he was tormented. Gradually the poor manj|¢ 


received somewhat like relief from the combined effects of the refreshment, 
the medicine, and the doctor’s cares. And nature being exhausted as well as 
overpowered, he sunk at last into sleep; during which, his sudden twichings 
and convulsive starts shewed that the agonized state of his body was far from 
being effectually removed. ; 

«Let a piece of sail cloth be put before him to screen him from the sun,” 
observed the surgeon, “ and let it be propped up at the upper end to keep his 
face cool. He will be stronger when he wakes, and then perhaps he may bear 
questioning.” 

This was done, and he was left to a temporary repose. 


THE SANATORIUM, OR HOME IN SICKNESS.* 


The second anniversary dinner of this institution took place at the London 


Tavern on Tuesday, the 4th instant, Charles Dickens, Esq., in the chair. 
About two hundred persons attended, and of these more than one-third were 
ladies, a circumstance still rather unusual, mera it is difficult to say why it 
should be so, now that, through the refinement of our habits, there is no longer 
any reason to fear lest, in a moment of conviviality, men holding the station 
of gentlemen should exhibit any of the unpleasing effects of imtemperance. 
The reform thus accomplished—from which there can be henceforward no dan- 


ger of our ny Ap be hailed as one of the surest evidences of social 
mora] progress. recently even as twenty years since, no gentleman could 
have ventured upon introducing his wife or sister among a large mixed com- 
‘pany, whatever might have been the object of the meeting. On this occasion, 
‘we will venture to say that not the slightest possible occasion was given for 
regret on the part of the ladies, or of those whom they accompanied ; but, on 
ithe contrary, their presence was highly gratifying to themselves, while it gave 
atone of satisfaction and of refinement to the meeting, such as, experienced 
as we are in such matters, we never before witnessed. May we not venture, 
‘under the unfluence of this feeling, to prophesy that in a very few years from 
this time, it will become the rule for ladies to join in all those pleasurable evi- 
denses of kindly feeling for the less fortunate of our fellow creatures, and that 
the day is not distant in which it will be considered that the custom should ever 
‘have been different. 

The institution, for the benefit of which this dinner was held, is in itself also 
the evidence of an advantageous progress in our social habits. ‘The ‘* Home 
in Sickness”’ is one of those co-operative societies which, if they cannot be 
called the invention of the present age, have certainly received from the exist- 
ing generation their most important development. It is strictly a club, in which 
the member who has become so by the payment of one guinea annually, or of 
ten guineas in one payment for life, secures for himself or herself (or for any fit 
persons who ped be nominated by a member), all the accommodation that can 
be needed in sickness, namely—a spacivus, well-ventilated, and quiet chamber, 
good nursing (a term which comprehends the thousand nameless comforts that 
are so needed in illness), proper diet, and the best medical treatment. For all 
these advantages the highest charge made is two guineas per week while ac- 
tually in the house ; and, under certain modifications, quite consistent with the 
enjoyment of all its essential advantages, the expense is not greater than one 
guinea per week. It must be evident that such moderation of charge would not 
be possible but for the principle of co-operation thus brought to bear. 
lyearly subscriptions being intended to defray the fixed charges of the estab- 
‘lishment, the payment by the actual inmates need not be greater than to re- 
place the actual expense which each one individually brings upon the establish- 
ment. 

Need it be pointed out how many thousands there must be, in this great 


|wilderness of London, of persons delicately brought up, who have their way 


to make in life, and who settle here as being the most promising field for their 
exertions, far away from their families and friends, and consequently beyond 
the reach of their sympathy, their watchful care, and their tenderness, when 
these shall be most needed? A man or woman under such circumstances may, 
and must, when in health, bear the buffets of the world, and while supported 
by the consciousness of duties performed, or of progress made towards a higher 
sphere of usefulness or of independence, there is even a pride in bearing them ; 
but how different to this is the feeling brought with it by illness, when “the 
whole head is sick and the whole heart is faint!” ‘Then, the sufferer looks 
with loathing upon discomforts which had before been passed over with a smile ; 
the bustling maid-of-all-work—no “ neat-handed Phyllis ”—then becomes a 
‘*horror,”’ and the special attendant—the char-woman nurse—the Sarah Gamp 
of real life, comes to fill up the melancholy picture. There is another class of 
persons, important through their numbers, and most interesting by reason of 
their sex and the nature of the employment—governesses resident in families. 
The manner in which the * Home in Sickness” may be of surpassing benefit 
to these ladies was so well enforced by Mr. Dickens in the principal 
speech of the evening, that we cannot do better than give an extract from 

** Let us suppose for the moment that there was no such place as the Sana- 
torium, as there was not two years ago, and thata lady who lives by imparting 
to others the accomplishments that she acquired in happier and more prosperous 
days, who is a governess in a family, is stricken down by illness _ It is a part 
of the lady’s position that she should have no home to repair to in such a case, 
for her profession leads her, of necessity, to establish herself in the homes of 
others. It is, therefore, almost a part of that lady’s position very often to have 
no right to be ill ; but as that implied contract is an artificial one, in which na- 
ture has no great share, ill she is, and seriously. The lady in the family, Mrs. 
Wilkins, we will say, takes an early opportunity of informing Mr. Wilkins of 
the circumstance, and Mr. Wilkins at first does not very well know what to 
make of it, as it was nut in the agreement; but he, after a little reflection, 
says that this sort of thing is very inconvenient to the family, as no doubt it is, 
and thatghe hopes it is not catching. The family apothecary advises him, and 
says, ‘ No, it is not catching ; bot it is a surgical disorder of long standing, not 
uncummon—not at all uncommon ; but of a very serious nature, which will 
require time, the best medical advice, and a severe operation.’ Mr. Wilkins 
lives in very good style ; but his house is not larger than will comfortably ac- 


jcommodate his family, and he has to provide another governess for the instruc- 


tion of hischildren. He is a tender-hearted man enough ; but he connot create 
out of a tender heart the room and attention which such a case requires. The 
poor lady is perfectly aware of that, resigns her situation, and takes a lodging. 
She is visited there by a surgeon, a humane and liberal man, to whom this me- 
lancholy case is by no means strange, who entertains a great interest and com- 
ion for her, and who more than confirms the statement of the apothecary. 
e feels for her desolate situation, and makes a few inquiries. Her family, of 
ourse, was broken up when she went out as a governess, or she never would 
have gone out. But has she no relative? Yes, a brother; but he is a clerk 
in the city. She has a sister; but she isa governess in the country. She has 
another sister; but she went to Australia four years ago, with a husband and 
six children. The case must be proceeded with. Nobody dare venture to 
breathe in her anxious and excited ear of a hospital, and there is nothing for 
her but a lodging, which. for any = that it has in its convenience for 
any illness, but especially for such an illness as this, might be a lodging for an 
immortal spirit, wholly unencumbered by a body—where the d woman of 
the house is almost perpetually employed in the back parlour, dotting down 
her accounts with pen and ink, adding them up, and bringing them forward, 
and carrying themover. She is greatly assisted in the product of these items 
by an odious anomally called a sick nurse, who has been hired to attend u 
the poor lady, and who is acreature of that sort which never could continue to 
exist but for our deplorable propensity to take whatever does exist as granted, 
and to rest comfortably satisfied that, because it is very bad, it cannot be bet- 
ter. And so this poor lady struggles on, surrounded by every adverse circum- 
stance, at a time when everything should be propitious, and instead of kind 
feelings and fostering hope going hand in hand to speed her recovery, her home 
is gloomy, hopeless, disconsolate. And even if her desolate situation 
should awaken, and heaven forbid such circumstances should not awaken, the 
sympathy of those about her, leading them to be regardless of their own imme 


* Devonshire-place House, New road. 


diate profit in her great misery, even that is torture to an honorable mind ; fo 
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in this miserable sacr fice of the poor, and the uncertainty of ever being able|/are so wholly and thoroughly miserable as outward appearances might lead us 
to repay the kindnesses, new causes of despondency and griefinevitably spring! to conclude. 

up. This is no idle picture, but one of every day’s occurrence, and you may}; The poor invalid who gave rise to these reflections, gazed around him with 
know of its existence. It is even stated here in the little record which has||such intense and beaming enjoyment, that the sense of his privations appeared 
been laid before you to-day, where a poor governess, frightfully afflicted, is \quite lost. His wan countenance was far more radiant with happiness, than 
cured—where the blind clerk recovers the inestimable blessing of sight—where that of many a one present, blessed with the use of all his limbs—and he tumed 
the senseless is restored to health—where the gentleman and the scholar, whose) round to share his pleasure with the youthful companion, who seemed as ready 
labours are connected with popular instruction through the medium of the press,’ to sympathise in his joy as his sorrow. I never saw so much anxious, watchful 
does not disdain to seek refuge—where the dying man expatiates to his brother, |\tenderness, as was expressed in every look and gesture of that young man: 
day by day, upon the happiness and peace of such a place as this institutiou,| “ passing the love of women.”’ It was almost worth while to suffer, to expe- 
begging him with his last breath to make it better known when he is in his, rience such endearing sympathy. 
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grave. There is not one among us, | am confident, who can withstand this) « yery night, and every morning,” said one of our guides, who had joined 


little simple history. There is not one aiong us, | know by myself, who can 
pass it wholly by—there is not one among us, having a brother or a child, or 
any dear friend, who can dismiss the harrowing echoes of that faint voice from 
his mind. This, ladies and gentlemen, is the Sanatorium that we call upon 
you to assist. 1 am confident that the voice of which I have spoken will speak 
to you far more forcibly than I can ever hope to do of the high claims it has 
upon you.” 

Like everything new, the Sanatorium has to win its way to public support. 
It has now been open for two years, and during that time has proved an ides- 
cribable blessing to those who have been its inmates. Some among them have 
been restored to health and to usefulness, who, but for some such institution, 


could not, according to the expressed convictions of their medical attendants, 


have recovered. It is the constant witnessing these facts that has hitherto eup-| 


ported the gentlemen of the committee and the benevolent medical practition-| 
ers, whose tne, and talents, and money have been ungrudgingly given to carry || 


out its objects under the difficulties incident to its infancy. ‘Lhey have begun) 
the third year of their stewardship by renewing and increasing their sacrifices,| 
with the confident assurance that so soon as the result of their endeavours shall 
be known, they will be duly appreciated, and that assistance given, which the 


eminently practical men of England never withhold from plans of proved use-|, 


fulness. May their reasonable hopes find speedy fulfilmant ! 

The Senatorium is recommended by the elz/e of the medical profession in 
London. We have before us a list of thirteen eminent physicians, surgeons, 
and general practitioners, whose patients have been attended by them im the 
house, and of one hundred and eight other practitioners in the different divi- 
sions of the profession, all of whom express themselves most strongly in its fa- 
vour. 


SUNRISE FROM THE RIGHI. 


| us when we went out, “as sure as the sun rises and sets, that poor gentleman 
| is brought up here; and the young man is always by his side, like his shadow. 
| They are staying at the baths below, for the benefit of the waters for the sick 
gentleman.” 

| The fair lady, whom we saw at her window, had now put on again her shawl 
and bonnet, and was out on the mountain. She still looked rather ill at ease 
and distraite, and it was evident that it was not fatigue, as we imagined, that 
‘prevented her enjoying herself—for, instead of reposing in luxurious ease, on 
either bench or grass, she kept restlessly pacing to and fro, upon the path that 
led down from the mountain. Her eyes were constantly fixed upon its zigzag 
windings, and we concluded that she must be expecting some one. 

A pretty pastoral scene attracted us towards the little chalet stable near the 
inn. Before it was a pile of wood, and a young peasant, armed with a hatchet, 
was splitting the large logs into convenient firing dimensions. His vigorous 
strokes awoke the echoes round, and brought forth a sweet fragrance from the 
inewly-cleaved wood, to the bark of which the faithful moss still clang with un- 
fading devotion. The ingenious inventor of “ Le langage des fleurs” was 
surely never more happy in his illustrations, than when he made the moss an 
emblem of maternal love, constant in weal or woe. 

Some goats and two handsome cows were standing near the stable, waiti 
to be housed for the night. The Swiss animals are the most intelligent and so- 
ciable creatures possible. They are so completely domesticated, and made 
‘companions of by their owners, that their natural sagacity is greatly increased ; 
‘and their position in the little household, of which they form part, becomes one 
of intelligence and responsibility. The large bells attached to the necks of the 
cows chimed sweetly, as the gentle matronly-looking creatures turned to greet 
our approach. . They seemed perfectly to understand who and what we were, 
‘and gazed at us with a sort of benevolent welcome in their meek eyes, while 
their sweet breath perfumed the evening air. 

| Besides the rustic stable, the piled-up logs, wood-cutter, goats and cows, 


From “ Rambling Records of People and Places.”—[(Concluded.) 


While we were lingering in the salle-a manger, the bustle outside was in- | 


creasing every moment. Fresh arrivals were taking place ; elderly dames and) 
stout gentlemen, in chaises-a-porteur—parties of young pedestrians, with their) 
tall Alpen-stocks—ladies, mounted on mules—guides, couriers, and attendants, 


were pressing towards the little inn. Mine host was at his wit’s end. Sucha), 


Babel of tongues | never heard : every European language seemed to ting 
in the vocal concert, and to add to the bustle, sellers of wooden toys and chrys- 
tals, snuff-boxes made of mountain quartz, rosaries, dried wild flowers, and other 
Alpine curiosities, clustered round the ina, and eagerly pressed their wares upon 
the various guests. 

We made our way through the throng that blocked up the narrow entrance) 
passage, and went out into the open air. It was very amusing to watch the ar-| 
rival of the guests. and the increasing anxiety that quickened their steps, and) 
contracted their brows, as they neared the top, and went directly forward, with-) 
out taking their eyes for a moment off the inn, to ascertain what were their 
chaaces of accommodation. ‘The sound of merry voices and ringing laughter 
announced the approach of a joyous party. We saw three young Englishmen 
on foot, and a lady mounted on a mule, coming slowly along, gazing about 
them on all sides, and apparently under no care or anxiety whatever. “ Stron 
symptoms,” thought we, “that their rooms have been engaged beforehand.” 
The gentlemen were in the highest glee ; one of them seemed particularly fa- 
cetious, and his witty sallies convuised the others with laughter. Their fair 
companion, who was young, and very pretty, did not appear to enter much into! 
the merriment. Perhaps she was tired. 

Our surmise as to the rooms being engaged, was correct. In a few minutes 
after the party had sauntered into the inn, we saw the lady standing at the case- 
ment of one, which was locked when we were installed into our sleeping quar- 
ters, She had thrown off her shaw! and bonnet to cool herself; and her long 
dark hair, let down in order to re-arrange it after the sie, ivi! in meh and glossy’ 
profusion over her shoulders. Leaning forward out of the casement, she ap-) 
peared to be scanning, with eager anxiety, the winding path down the mountain, 
and as she stood with her small classical-looking head and beautiful throat 
slightly advanced, she was quite a picture. 

The mountain top was now covered with people strolling about, or seated on 
the wooden benches, or else in little knots on the short smooth turf with which 
the summit is covered. Nothing could be more delightful than the repose, and 


that formed this picturesque and cuyp-like group, there was another personage 
seated gravely by, watching earnestly every blow of the hatchet. It wasa 
large dog: and being the only representative of the canine species visible about 
the premises, we concluded he must be the disturber of his morning repose, of 
whom our tall friend at Lucerne complained so bitterly. 

| The animal in question seemed to be a sort of poodle. Let not this word 
‘conjure up in the mind of any reader visions of that clégant among dogs, the 


\'coxcombical Caniche of Paris ; who, well shorn and perfumed, with wool as 


|white as snow, and soft as silk, bright polished collar, neatly-trimmed mousta- 
ches, and hair tied up from over his eyes into a toupet, with pink or blue rib- 
bons, weep, Soe the taste of the owner, trips daintily along the alleys of the 
‘Tuileries, or Champs Elysees, bearing in his mouth the delicate yellow glove— 
‘the “gant jaune,” fresh from the counter of the far-famed magazin in the Rue 
ide Rivoli; let no one imagine to himself such a canine petit maitre, Far dif- 
ferent was the poodle before us. A huge, rough, unwashed mountaineer, with 
tangled masses of coarse wool covering his shapeless body, and falling low over 
lhis eyes. He would have enacted to admiration the part performed so success- 
fully by Speckbacher’s poodle in the Tyrolese war ; who, when the bridge of 
‘Hall was vigilantly guarded, to cut off all commuuication, and every one i 
jover it rigorously searched, trotted past the Bavarian sentinels, while they 
‘were busily emptying the pockets of his biped companions, with the important 
\despatches they would have given worlds to lay hold of, snugly cone be- 
‘neath his abundant wool. 

The attraction which everything in the shape of a dog has for me, induced 
ime to endeavour to make friends with this shaggy quadruped ; but my advances 
iwere received very coldly. He was evidently of a reserved disposition, and 
not to be won by the caresses of every passing stranger. Mine were acknow- 
‘ledged by a courteous, though somewhat formal movement of the extreme end 
jof the tail, aud then Le resumed with increased gravity his superintendance of 
ithe wood-cleaving. Thinking that the delicate attention of calling him by his 
name, might propitiate him a little, I ascertained from the man that he went by 
that of Bérr ; but, notwithstanding all my efforts to pronounce the word as cor- 
rectly as possible, and at the same time, with the utmost tenderness, the obdu- 
‘rate poodle was proof against such flatteries, and in due time he deliberately 
rose, and moved away. 


| Then we discovered that poor Bérr was deplorably lame. It was with the 


the beauty of that lovely evening hour, after the fatigue and heat of the day's! |greatest difficulty he could drag himself into the house. We enquired the rea- 
ascent. ‘There was something so light in the fragrant mountain aur, that it com-|/son of the wood-cutter, and he began a long tale, of which Bérr was the hero, 
municated an indescribable buoyancy to the spirits, and made the imagination! and wherein he played a most distinguished part. But, alas! we could but half 
revel with tenfold enjoyment over the magnificent picture outspread on ail sides jmake out the man’s patois, and there was no one near to act as interpreter in 


The glowing clouds of sunset began to group themselves in beautiful masses) 
over the tops of the snowy western peaks ; and wherever the eye rested, whe- 


German or French. Much there was abuut a fierce wolf, and a desperate con- 


flict ; about a pit on the mountain side, and the white snow stained and soiled 


ther on the clear expanse of sky above, the stupendous chain of Alps around, jwith blood. We gathered ost to increase infinitely our respect for the va- 


or the vast map-like prospect of winding rivers, smiling vallies, glistening lakes, 
villages, woods, and fertile plains beneath, all was beauty and enchantment. 

A group, consisting of a Danish prince, his wife and little son, with a German 
courier, sat on the grass a little way below us. A few minutes after we had 
perceived them, an elderly gentleman was brought up by two men in a chaise-|' 
a-porteur, and set down on a spot near the brink of the precipice, which com-|' 
manded one of the most splendid views. He was a miserably emaciated ob- 
ject, and had lost the use of all his limbs. Beside him walked a young man, 
who seemed to watch and tend him with devoted affection. 

When I looked at this afflicted sutferer, unable to move hand or fout, and saw) 
him thus seated on a mountain top, nearly six thousand feet high, enjoying a) 
magnificent scene, that had brought robust young limbs many a league to ad- 
mire it, I could not help reflecting with gratitude on the goodness of Providence.) 


‘ant Bérr, and to make us regar 


him as a model of courage and fidelity. 

A sudden cry of delight caused us to look round, while the wood-man was 
speaking. It proceeded from the pretty Englishwoman, who came flying down 
the path, with her whole countenance so lit up and glowing with joy, that it ac- 
tually looked radiant. A tall, slender young man, dressed in much the same 
sort of costume de voyageur worn by the lady's three companions, walked lightly 
up the ascent, flourishing his alpen-stock over his head. 

“Oh! Ihave been in such an agony about you !”’ she exclaimed; and the 
tones were so penetrating and expressive, they vibrate still in my ear. “ Dear 
Charles, what can have delayed you so long ?"’ 

in the overflowing of her rapture, the young woman was about to throw herself 
into the arms of the newly-arrived, and cover him with caresses ; totally forget- 
ting place, time, and surrounding eyes. She was recalled to a sense of all by 


The Almighty disposer of events tempers mercifully the sufferings of his crea-||the merry laugh of one of her party, who began to quiz her unmercifully. 
tures, and causes many a drop of soothing sweetness to mingle in the bitter||Covered with blushes and confusion, she wreathed her arm within that of her 
cup, that for our own sins, and those of our forefathers, we are doomed to drink. 
Joys and sorrows are more equally dea!t out than we are apt to imagine. The 
longer we live, the more convinced we become of the delightful truth, that few 


“dear Charles,” and they disappeared into the hotel. 
This little scene set us speculating on the relative positions of the English 
party. 
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The Anglo American. 


Jury 20, 


— 
“ Bride and bridegroom, no doubt of that ;”. said one—* and the three young 
men are either friends or brothers.” 
“‘ Newly married, and to separate on an excursion up the Righi! impossible !” 


objected another. “A young husband would hardly surrender his fair charge 


to the care of any friend or brother, in the honey-moon : besides, they both look 
over-juvenile to have entered already the holy state.” 

“‘ Well, we shall see. When the fair lady has her gloves off, to-night, at the 
table-d’héte, a glance at her ‘ ring-finger,’ as the Germans call it, will soon set- 
tle that point.” 

% anges to the table-d'héte,” said one of our party, “it must be getting 
late. The sun has set these ten minutes, almost every one is gone in, and it 
has become very cold. Had we not better return to the house ?” 

This prudent suggestion reminded us that we had breakfasted before eight 
o'clock, and not eaten anything since. The heat of the day, during the ascent, 
had made a draught of water the only refreshment that was acceptable, and 
since then we had been too much amused to think about luncheon. It was now 
just seven, so that it was high time to be hungry ; and very hungry we were, as 
we soon discovered, when there was nothing more to occupy our attention. 

Our thoughts reverted rather anxiously to the tales of starvation so current 
veqpenng mountain-top inns in general, and the Hotel Rigi-Culm ih particular ; 
and not a few somewhat doubtful hopes were expressed among our party, that 
mine host’s larder might be equal to the large demands that would be made 
upon it this evening. 

After “‘ un peu de toiletie,”” we descended into the salle-a-manger—into which 
apartment we, ladies, could make a more dignified entrée than our cavaliers, 
seeing that our heads ran no risk of an untoward contact with the raftered ceil- 
ing. The two long tables were now decked out with cloths, which, if not of 
the finest, were as white as snow : a very respectable array of lights, in candle- 
sticks of many shapes and forms, were disposed along them, together with some 
homely attempts at table ornaments, which corresponded with the primitive 
character of the place. 


||wooden beds, of which our tall friend at Lucerne had complained so feelingly. 
'|Here was an occasion on which there was something to be gamed by not being 
‘@ man—and a man moreover of six feet high. Perhaps it was owing to the fa- 
tigue of the day’s excursion: but the couch of the Sybarite could not have 
| seemed more luxurious to us, than the little rude beds of the Hotel-Righi-culm, 
and there was not so much as a doubled-up rose-leaf to interrupt the deep slum- 
'|ber in which we were soon plunged. 
‘| Cruel Bérr, to disturb such delightful repose, and dispel the fairy dreams in- 
spired by the light mountain air! ‘There was scarcely a glimmer of day when 
\|the watchful animal began his hoarse barkings; not even light enough to dis- 
‘icern his shaggy form, which we judged by the sound to be stationed just outside 
the door, and opposite our window. The reason of this daily disturbance to 
\|the household was, that among those whose nocturnal bivouac was round the 
stove in the salle-a-manger, and whose slumbers, doubtless, were not very pro- 
found or comfortable, there were always some restless spirits, who were afraid 
of not being in time for the sun-rise. These used to rouse up long before there 
was any necessity for so doing, and issue forth to see how matters were going 
on in the east ; and the faithful Bérr, not perhaps quite understanding the rea- 
son of their movements at that untimely hour, deemed it his duty to give no- 
tice to his masters that folks were astir in the premises. 

His warnings were so vociferous that they effectually ‘“ murdered sleep.” 
We got up, and by the faint though slowly increasing light, commenced our 
toilette. It was nearly completed when a step was heard on the creaking stairs ; 
it approached ; a heavy knock descended on the door, and a lighted candle was 
laid down outside. We heard the same ceremony performed all along the 
corridor, outside each room in succession, and answers were returned to the 
appeal in every variety of impatient, cheerful, startled, cross, and sleepy tones. 

mmediately after the reverllé sounded. [had never heard the Alpine horn 
before, and was not at all prepared for its effect. The soft flute-like notes 
swelled harmoniously on the ear, and there was something so simple and so 
wild withal in the strains that it was delightful to listen to them. How luxu- 


One table was devoted to tea and coffee equipages, for such of the guests as |rious would have been the awaking to such pleasant melody! I felt inelined 
had already dined ; and very comfortable its arrangements looked. Smoking)|to be very angry with poor Bérr for robbing us of this enjoyment, though to his 


tea-kettles, and tall coffee-pots, surrounded by cups and saucers of various pat- 
terns ; trays, full of bread ; large jugs of boiling milk, with bowls of rich cream, 


rude interruption of our slumbers we were indebted for being able to dress com- 
fortably and at our ease. ‘Those who did not rise until the summons of the 


and butter and cheese, that bore witness to the abundant excellence of a Swiss |horn, could have had time for but very scrambling toilettes indeed. 


dairy ; honey in glass dishes, shaped like little tubs; and that sort of preserve 


It was now past four o’clock. We left our room, and joining some of our 


made with pear-syrup, which is so frequent and palatable an accompaniment of|| party on the stairs, went out on the mountain-top. The sweet morning air was 


a Swiss tea-table. 


Symptoms of a more substantial repast appeared at the other table, which) 


was nearly full of guests. Here we took our places, amid a din of sounds, and 


a mélange of languages that was quite extraordinary. A little way above us 


sat the English party, the lady's beauty heightened by that most embellishing 
of all cosmetics—happiness. She was on the right of the young man whose 
absence had given her so much anxiety, and her brilliant eyes pone his coun- 
tenance so often, and dwelt upon it with such a prolonged and delighted gaze, 
it seemed as though they would fain indemnify themselves for their previous 
privation. The discovery of a very substantial “ plain gold ring” on the or- 
thodox finger, set at rest the disputed bride and bridegroom question ; though 
some of our party could not reconcile themselves to the gentleman's having re- 
signed to any other charge, during the day’s excursion, a wife, so beautiful, and 
so devoted to him. 

The host of the Hotel Righi Culm seemed resolved that none of his guests 
that evening should have to complain of lenten fare. If Monsieur Alexandre 


Dumas's* friend Aleide Jolivet had been there, his talents, in dividing an om-' 
lette between twenty-eight persons, and a boiled egg between four, would have. 


been quite thrown away. Perhaps our supper was not as artistically cooked, or 
as sumptuously served up, as it would have been at the Hotel de Russie at 
Frankfort, or the Vieux lan, at Amsterdam ; but, it was most abundant. 
We had the usual course of soupe a la Julienne, followed by bouill: beef ; roast 
fowls, trout, fresh from the lake ; chamois venison ; puddings, with sauce made 
of boiled cream, wine, and sugar—a very respectable dessert ; and an ample 
supply of Spartan sauce, to give zest and flavour to the repast. 

So merry and amusing a table-d'hote I never saw. Every one seemed to have 
left the cares, anxieties, graver thoughts, and ceremonial etiquettes of every-day 
life at the foot of the mountain, and to have brought up with them only the re- 
solution to please, and be pleased—to devote themselves to enjoyment. Joyous 
laughter, lively sallies, wit, mirth, and anecdotes, circulated on all sides, and 
in all languages. Every nation seemed to have its representative onthe Righi 
top. 
‘Opposiee us were three Russians; an old gentleman, with a very aristecratic 
countenance and white hair, falling gracefully down his shoulders ; his daugh- 
ter; and her companion, a sort of gouvernante. ‘The daughter was both lively 
and pretty ; quite a northern beauty, with fair skin, light blue, laughing eyes, 
and hair and eyebrows the colour of flax. The Danish prince and princess, 
and their little boy, who, long before supper was over, fell fast asleep, with his 
head against his mother's shoulder, were next them. Then came a large party 
of English and Germans, between whom a firm friendship seemed tu have sprung 
up, based upon a mutual understanding of each others languages. They were 
exceedingly loquacious and noisy. A considerable sprinkling of French were 
among the guests; there were also some Poles, and several Americans; s0 
that the confusion of tongues may be imagined. 

It seemed almost a pity to break up so merry a party, but some of the com- 
pany, more prudent or more sleepy thar the rest, moved an adjournment, on the 

unds of the early rising next morning. We betook ourselves to our rooms. 
The bustle up stairs was almost as great as that inthe salle-d-manger. Lights 
lancing to and fro; waiters and chamber-maids hurrying along the corridor, 
Soosine mattrasses and moving bedsteads—contrivance evidently put to its ut- 
most to furnish some sort of accommodation for the overflow of persons. Here 


cries for warm water and towels; there earnest entreaties for another pillow, 


or more bed covering ; every where trampling of feet and confusion. 

At last the din of sounds hushed itself gradually, and silence began to reign 
over the teeming household. In the room next to ours, which was occupied by 
the flaxen-haired Russian and her chaperon, the whispering voices and soft 


indescribably light and fragrant, and the prospect all round so novel and unique, 
that the effect was almost thrilling. Tne gigantic Alpine panorama, traced 
jdarkly upon the horizon and becoming gradually moré and more distinct in the 
growing light, bad something most mysterious and shadow-like in its aspect. 
Bat I am not going to weaken, by a vain attempt at description, the sensations 
produced by this extraordinary scene. That heart must indeed have been cold 
whose morning orisons did not rise with unwonted fervour from its contempla- 
tion. 

Every pace has its own world. London and Paris have theirs, so has every 

provincial town and ceuntry village, every lordly mansion and peasant's cot ; 
each has its own distinct and separate world, independent of the rest of exist- 
ence, all-engrossing and all-important to itself, stamped with its own peculiar 
characteristics e little world at the top of the Righi is as busy as im- 
portant as any ‘great Babel” of them all, and it is at sunrise that this said 
world is in its full activity. Then the grand business of life is transacted, the 
fruits of industry disposed of, and cunning, rivalry—all the passions begotten 
by a desire of gain and success—play their parts on this small theatre, as on 
the great ones on a more extensive scale. 
|| The hill-top that rises above the inn was studded over with little stalls, in the 
arrangement of which every possible device was resorted to for catching the at- 
tention of travellers. Among those filled with carved objects we remarked that of 
our laughing friend, the newly-married man, who had accompanied us part of 
the way up the mountain. His exuberant merriment of the day before seemed 
to have abated a little this morning, and he —— over his wares with more 
gravity and attention to business than could have been expected. Poor hump- 
backed Fritz, from the Staffelhaus, was there too, and as enamoured as ever of 
his surpassing squirrel. He paraded on his hand this ne-plus-ultra of nut- 
crackers, and if any other feeling than that of admiration for his work could have 
entered his simple mind, it must have been surprise at the insensibility to its 
||merits evinced by its being allowed to remain so tes unpurchased. 
‘| The greatest rivalry prevailed among the venders of Alpen-stocks; those 
long climbing poles, with a spike at one end and chamois horn at the other, 
||without which the paraphernalia of a pedestrian tourist among the mountains 
would be very incomplete. The men who sold these had an advantage over 
the holders of stalls, inasmuch as they carried their merchandize about their 
persons, and were able to persevere in their attacks upon their victim, and to 
follow him round the place, until he often bought the article to get md of its 
owner's importunity. There were light Alpen-stocks for the ladies, and many 
made use of them most skilfully in mounting or descending rugged passes; but 
{ own that as fer as my experience of Alpine excursions goes, | have always 
found a kind flesh-and-blood prop much safer and more agreeable than the best 
wooden support. 

The poor invalid gentleman, with his unfailing companion standing beside 
the chaise-d-porteur, were already at their post. ‘The former looked very 
and suffering ; he uncovered his head to allow the fresh morning air to blow on 
||his brow, and seemed to enjoy its balmy and invigorating breath. It was very 
||moving to see his thin grey hair waving in the breeze. Alas, poor sufferer ! 
perhaps he had spent a restless, painful night ; and while we were enjoying such 
a sleep, had been tossing wearily to and fro, and longing for the morning’s 

awn. 
| The precipice, near which his chair was placed, had been, the guide told us, 
the scene of an awful event some years before. “1 was an eye-witness of it 
myself,’ said the old man who related the anecdote. ‘It was in the summer 
‘\of 1836. We were engaged, another guide and I, to go up the mountain with 
'|a Prussian officer, his wife, and two children. He was a handsome man, full 
‘|of spirits, and his eyes, which were large and sparkling, glittered wonderfully. 


silvery laughter had given place to the even breathing of calin repose ; and |p), day was very hot, and on the way up he drank moze kirschen-wasser than 


we prepared to follow the example of our neighbours on the other side of the 
thin partition. 

That the lords of the creation possess manifold advantages over us, its ladies, 
is an incontrovertible point ; and that a man of “ goodly stature” is more to 
be desired than one of less elevated dimensions, is an equally established fact. 
Nevertheless there are certain circumstances in which even perfections may be 
attended with inconvenience. My sister and I had cause to be satisfied both 
with our sex and size, as we laid our tired limbs on the little white-curtained 


perhaps was prudent, especially as his mind was certainly in a state of great 
excitement. 

“* Well, we reached the top, and as soon as the lady and the children were 
taken down off their horses, the party began rambling about. The officer strided 
on before them until he came to the precipice, and then he stopped short. He 
looked over the brink, and the sight seemed to put him beside himself: a sudden 
crimson came into his face, his eyes flashed up and glittered wildly, he threw c 
his hat, and tossed his arms into the air. Whether it was giddiness that seize 


* “Impression de Voyage,” per Alexandre Dumas. 


him, or the effect of the kirechen-wasser, or a sudden fit of insanity, noone cou 
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tell. He gave a wild yell, and rushing back to where his wife was coming on, 
with the little children sporting beside her, he threw his arms round her waist, 
and dragged her towards the brink, shouting out, ‘ Now for a jump—now fora 
jump !’ 

“Tt was a dreadful si 
of the madman: and, 


t to see the delicate creature st ing in the 
! to hear her shriek of ee aes as he pm 
her along with him towards the precipice! No one could give any assistance ; 
those that were standing by seemed paralyzed with horror. She gave but the 
one scream, and then her tongue was frozen with fear, and her cheeks and lips 
ghastly white, like those of a corpse, and her eyes fixed upon her husbaud with 
such an imploring look of agony and supplication, i shall never forget nt! It 
was amazing the resistance she imade, that weak, slender woman, against a 
powerful man, now doubly strong from his frenzy !_ What strength terror can 
ive even to the most helpless! Still they were each moment nearing the 
rink ; she, who had gotten down upon her knees in the struggle, catching, and 
gtappling, and clinging in desperation to every projecting stone and sod, as she 
was dragged along the ground. It was an awful sight! 
“The frantic Prussian became more and more excited. Jean Hertz and 
young Killer, the two strongest and most active of our — said that his 
strength was like that of ten men : he had but one arm to keep them off with, 
for the other was wound round his wife, and yet with that he resisted all their 
efforts. The lady too, poor creature ! baffled them almost as much as he did : 
instead of helping them in trying to disengage her, her only endeavour was to 
save her husband, not herself. She continued clinging to him and struggling, 
as though, heaven help her! she could keep him away from the dreadful edge. 
“ At'last the people succeeded in separating them—it was Hertz who tore 
the poor thing, in spite of herself, from the clutch of the maniac. As for him, 
no one could hold him: he broke through them all like a tiger, and with a yell 
that made the rocks re-echo, dashed himself frantically down the precipice ! 
I need not describe the fall, as his body bounded from point to point, leaving a 
trace on every rock and bush ; here a fragment of quivering flesh, there bloody 
hair, torn shreds and clots of gore. Look down there, and you can judge for 
yourself, and imagine the mangled mass that reached the bottom. 
“Some of our most active young men succeeded in reaching the spot, and 
bringing up all that remained of the Prussian officer. The next morning they 
put the wife and her two little ones into two chaises-a-porteur, and a melan- 


choly procession—the living and the dead—commenced the descent from the 


Righi. So mournful a cortege, where all is usually gaiety and pleasure, never 
took its way from the Hotel-Rigiculum before !”” 

The precipice, which had been the scene of this tragedy, is almost the only 
really perpendicular one in the F ey ; the other sides of the mountain sloping 
rather gradually downwards. Our attention was attracted towards the path 
leading up to the inn by a oF ey scene—the arrival of a lar, oom! who 
had passed the night at the Staffel-haus and the baths lower down. ‘The ladies} 
mounted on mules, with chaises-a-porteur, pedestrians, guides, &c., formed a 
most picturesque pilgrim-like group, and seen by the dim, morning twilight, it 
had a peculiar and charming effect. 

Almost all the inmates of the hotel were now assembled on the mountain 

in eager expectation of the sunrise. It was very amusing to see them is- 
suing successively from the inn-door, some who had imagined they had over- 

themselves looking frightened and half awake ; others hastily completing 
the toilette they dared not linger within doors to finish—fastening a cloak, or 
tying aneckcloth ; smoothing down a refractory curl, or putting some other lit- 
tle Sniching stroke to their costume. We recognised the fair-haired Russian 
and her party ; the pretty Englishwoman looking as happy as possible, with 
her arm within that of her husband ; and in short, all our ¢able-d’hé/e compan- 
ions of the previous evening. 

Meanwhile the light continued gradually increasing, and a richer hue began 
to overspread that part of the horizon upun which the sun was about to emerge. 
The eastern sky assumed a golden tinge, flecked with light clouds of pale 
rose-colour. 
became more bright and glowing, the groups on the mountain-top gathered to- 
gethex ; every symptom of impatience, apathy, or restlessness was hushed into 
a breathless expectation : not a whisper was hear¢c among the silent multitudes) 
—a deep feeling of awe seemed to have passed over all. 

There was something truly most thrilling in the scene, in the sublime and 
majestic character of the stupendous picture over whose face new changes were 
passing every instant, as now one snowy peak and then another dawned u 
the gaze, and caught and reflected the varying hues of the eastern sky. 
golden streaks brightened into a flood of radiance, and at last the glorious sun 
emerged upon the world in all his splendour. How indescribably magnificent 
was the spectacle !—what pen or pencii could attempt to pourtray that risin 
orb’ Well might he who knew not nature’s God fall prostrate in adoration 
before this wontons creation of the Deity—this most worthy of worship of all 
his mighty works ! 

Just as the sun's disk appeared in view, it was saluted by the soft strains of 
the Alpine horns sounding a greeting to his rising. The effect of this morn- 
ing hymn breaking the intense silence that reigned at that moment, was de- 

ightful. 

When we could withdraw our eyes from the resplendent sky and mountain 
chain, it was very curious to look down over the scene beneath. Here lar 
masses of cloud as white as snow lay as if heaped together half way down the 
mountain. Their ap was very singular, resembling exactly the surges} 
of the sea; and the Loling on my mind was precisely that of standing on some 
tall cliff and looking upon the stilled ocean after its waves had been fretted 
and lashed by a storm into masses of foam. Here and there were to be seen 
vast breaks in this sea of mist; and the lakes and winding rivers glittering in 
the morning sunshine, with the villages, woods, and valleys, appeared outspread 
below. In other places the volumes of cloud were to be seen rolling slowly 
away like a gorgeous curtain with ample saow-white folds, disclosing as it rose 
the varied and smiling picture. 

I know not how long we should have lingered over this lovely scene, had not 
our guides come up to know at what hour we should want the horses and by 
which path we were to descend, adding, ‘‘ of course you will go down by that 
to Weggis—it is so much the best.” 


hagrin and disappointment. : 

“ Kussnacht !”" exclaimed they, ‘‘ why should you wish to descend by the 
path to Kussnacht? it is dreadfully stee i ee . 

“ The ladies will have to get down off the mules and half the way,” 
said one of the guides. 

“ And the road is rugged and full of stones,” said another. 


The Anglo American. 


As the various hues of morning that herald the sun’s approach |f 


gi\gentianella in colour, the blossoms of which grew along the slender s 
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“Then Kussnacht is a poor, little, mean village, not to compare to Weg- 
se 


‘It is a great chance whether you will be able to get a boat there to take 
you across to Lucerne.” 

‘* And then you must go all along round by the shore to some village where 
you can find one, and that will lose time and cost money besides.” 

The current of objections was proceeding in full tide, when we put a stop to 
the chorus, knowing that these reasons on the part of the guides meant 
nothing more or less than that as they belonged to Wegzgis, it would be infinite- 
ly more convenient for them that we should descend to that place instead of 
to Kussnacht. We professed our willingness to run all risks and undergo every 
peril that lay in the way to the latter, and the point being settled with our ram- 
bling attendants, betook ourselves to breakfast with appetites none the worse 
for our early rising. 

It required the stimulant of mountain air to make one very essential article 
of the repast palatable, and that wasthe bread. Every thing else was perfect. 
Excellent coffee and tea, cream, butter, and cheese fresh from some chalet 
dairy on the mountain, delicious honey and pear syrup; but the bread, which 
japparently was about a week old, was so black, hard, and dry as to be almost 
uneatable. 

Many of the travellers had by this time departed, and in traversing the cor- 
ridor to see after our baggage, the open doors of their rooms betrayed “ the 
secrets of the prison house,”’ and brought to light many most amusing contri- 
\vances for passing the night. Beds and matrasses on the floor were arranged 
with such ingenuity and economy of space, that the puzzle was how their re- 
jspective occupants ever managed to get intothem. In short, the devices re- 
surted to in the cabin of a crowded steamer were nothing compared to those in 
the narrow apartments of the Hotel Righi-culm. 

Berr was seated at the door when we were emerging from it. He actually 

condescended to ize me by a visible movement of the tail and a glance 
from under his tangled hair as we This unexpected mark of favour 
was most gratifying ; it proved that my tender assiduities of the pep ae aly 
\had not been altogether without effect on the imperturbable nature of the dog. 
|How much we prize that which it is difficult to obtain! A good-humoured, 
soft-hearted spaniel might have loaded me with fawning caresses without cau- 
jsing any of the satisfaction produced by the half-sullen greeting of Berr. 
A busy and a pretty scene was that in front of the inn when the various 
jguests were preparing for ony ere There was mounting of mules and strap- 
ping up of luggage ; guides burrying here and there ; adieux and “ bon voy- 
ages’’ exchanged ; the din of merry voices, and finally the dispersion, when 
each party took its respective way, and all might be seen winding down the va- 
rious paths, leaving the little * hostelerie ’’ to silence and repose, until even- 
ing brought again a renewal of the busy scene. 

At the Staffel-haus the path to Kussnacht diverges from the Weggis one, 
and there we paused to breathe our horses. The moment we stopped, poor 
hump-backed Fritz, who seemed always on the watch to pounce upon a proba- 
ble customer, made his appearance ; and—oh, disgrace to the taste of the age! 
——there was the squirrel, that chef d’euvre of wood carving, still unpurchased, 
and occupying its elevated place on the hand and in the heart of the artist. 
He held it up with gimening eyes, atid this time there was no resisting the 
jappeal. Poor simple Fritz! the commendations we bestowed upon his handi- 
work as we made it our own, seemed to give him far more delight than the bat- 
zen he received in exchange for the treasure. 

We soon found out that our guides had given us by no means an exaggerated 
account of the steepness or ruggedness of the path to Kussnacht. Ts many 
|places it was very much like riding down stairs, and the sensation was far from 
being agreeable. Added to this, my venerable Rosinante had lost a shoe, and 
— stumbles on its part had suggested to me the idea that my own feet 
would be a safer and pleasanter mode of conveyance.* My companions jom- 
ing in the opinion, we soon jumped down from our steeds and proceeded on 
‘out. 


The morning was deliciously cool, and we took advantage of our liberty to 
ares rom the path into tempting little nooks where wild flowers grew in the 
shade, inviting the hand of the passer-by. The Alps, as every one knows, are 
famed for the beauty and variety of their wild flowers. We were too late for 
the Alpen-rosen, the loveliest of the mountain garden—a species of Rhododen- 
dron whose gorgeous clusters of scarlet blossom crown the Righi's brow in the 
month of May, and form a beautiful contrast with the glittering white snow and 
the patches of fresh verdure. The gentianella, however, was in full bloom, 
and its lovely bells of rich deep blue peeped out in brilliant clusters from be- 
hind every rock and tree. There was another beautiful flower resembling the 
k in 
star-like wreaths; and a profusion of white wood-lilies, wild geranium, and 
other flowers which we had never seen before, were scattered among the trees 
and grass in bright luzuriance. 

When we had proceeded some distance, our attention was attracted by a 
group of people collected outside a chatelet, who seemed to be examining 
something very curiously. We went to the spot and found them surrounding 
a man who held in his hand a large bird which . had shot that morning among 
the peaks and had just cantly otha It was a magnificent creature of the 
size and colour of a very large eagle, and from the shape of the beak looked 
of the vulture tribe. The sportsman called it an Ur-habn, and offered to sell it 
tous. He said that he would get a large price for the bird at Airth or Lu- 
icerne, as besides the beauty of ihe plumage, the flesh was excellent to eat. 

About a quarter of an hour after we had left the chalet, its owner overtook 
us, carrying his prize to one of the towns he had named, there to dispose of it. 
The Alpine sportsman was now dressed in a dark green frock, and a cap of the 
same colour, with an eagle's feather ir it. A broad leather belt was buckled 
across his breast ; he carried his rifle, and the splendid bird he had shot was 
tied to a pole and suspended over his shoulder. A large shaggy dog followed 
closely at his heels, and behind him walked a man with a gunyin his hand and 
equipped likewise, though with less care, as a sportsman. Nothing could be 


more picturesque than the group formed by the two men, the dog, and the fine 
bird they were carrying ; and nothing could be more appropriate or in keeping 
than the wild scene around and the back ground of the Alps. I could hardly 
rsuade myself that it was a reality, and not a romantic picture out of William 
@ next group we fell in wi 
ware BE og Pehcty _ It consisted of a party of poor pilgrims on their way 
ly to assist at their religious ceremonies then ayes J place at Einsiedlen. 
here were a man, an woman, and two young girls. The man walked 
fitst, chaunting as he went along what appeared to be a prayer or hymn in 
low solemn voice. At the end of every clause or stanza the women joined 


not so picturesque, was more inter- 


“ Yes, and the day wiil be very hot too,” chimed in the first. 


in chorus together. The effect was very touching. They looked greatly fa- 


- 
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Now it so happened that having come up by the Weggis path, we were na- . 
turally desirous to go down by another, and this we announced to the guides, 2 


Jucy 20, 


igued and worn out, and to judge from their garments and appearance, had|! Never was man more perplexed with a stubborn subject. He represented to 

probably left a comfortable home to undergo their present sufferings. ime the imminent hazard of straying a hair's-breadth to the right or left of the 
What a bright example do these poor pilgrims give us! not of climbing) orders of Robespierre! ‘I was actually under surveillance, and he was re- 

mountains with blistered feet under a burning sun, but of self-denial and dis-|\sponsible for me. To leave his roof, even for five minutes, until I left it for 

cipline. The same spirit that animated them would, if we possessed it as we; my journey, might forfeit the lives of both before evening.” 

ought, cause us to make many a sacrifice of inclination or interest to the good __ I still remonstrated; and pronounced the opinion, perhaps too flattering a 

of others: to keep down and mortify our selfish, ungentle tempers. ‘These one, of the dictator, that “he could not condescend to forbid a mere matter of 

self-inflictions, while more useful, would often be found as painful to flesh and| civility, which still left me entirely at his service.” The Jew at last, in despair, 

blood as the most toilsome pilgrimage. rushed from the room, leaving me to the unpleasing consciousness that I had 
We were within sight of Kussnacht when our guides called our attention to) distressed an honest and even a friendly man. 

an old ruin on the right, exclaiming, ‘there is Gessler’s castle!” Little more|| ‘Two hours thus elapsed, when a chaise de poste drew up at the door, with an 

than a few crumbling walls of the tyrant’s abode are still standing. Tradition) officer of the police in front, and from it came Varnhorst and the doctor, both 

says that he was on his way thither when William Tell’s avenging arrow probably expecting a summons to the scaffold ; but the Piussian bearing his lot 

delivered Switzerland of one of her worst oppressors. ‘The rock behind which) with the composure of a man accustomed to face death, and the doctor evidently 

Tell concealed himself when he fired upon Gessler is to be seen not far from) |in measureless consternation, colourless and convulsed with fear. His rapture 

Kussnacht. | was equally unbounded when Elnathan, ushering them both into the apartment 
In about three hours from the time we started, we reached the village, and where I sat— 

were not sorry to ae See from the sun in the little inn. An immense) | “Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter thought "— 

« Berline ” stood at the door, covered with dust and travel-stained. Its ample) . . 

‘explained, that finding me determined on my point, he had adopted the old 
dimensions and the cabriolet-hood over the dicky made us conjecture at once proverb—of bringing Mahomet to the mountain, if he could not bring the meun- 
that it belonged to a Russian family. Our thoughts reverted to our fair-haired, 

\tain to Mahomet ; had procured an order for their attendance in Pasis, through 
vis-a-vis at the table d'hote of the Righi-culm, and we were not mistaken in con- 

- - "| his influence with the chief of tbe police, and now hoped to have the honour of 
necting her with the carriage. In avery short time she appeared bounding)),, aie ka 
: ‘their company at dinver. This was, certainly, a desirable exchange for the 
along the path, and looking so hot and sun-burnt that it was probable she had | ia : 
: ‘Place de Greve ; and we sat down 10 a sumptuous table, where we enjoy- 
mage many de sand “he her way down from the Her ‘ed oursclves with the zest which danger escaped gives to luxurious security. 
| All went on well. The doctor was surprised to find in the frowning banker, 
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‘ ; ‘who had repulsed him so sternly from his desk, the hospitable entertainer ; 
‘and Varebor's honest and manly friendship was gratified by the approach of 
lers and proceeded to the shore. A few minutes more and we were gliding), iin the dae shi sath 
over the blue waters of the lake towards Lucerne ; while our guides and horses, 108 
whom we could discern for a long while as they wound along the beach, were jcollection of ee Varnhorst was left to my questioning. My first a pee 
wending their way towards Weggis, there to await travellers to the mountain-||"2turally was, “ What had involved him in the ill-luck of the Austrians 
top. We could not but wish the latter, whoever they might be, an equally The soldier's temptation every where,” was the 1. Wi having nothing 
fortunate expedition as that we had been enjoying ; as pleasant an ascent, as the Rhine 
merry companions, and above all, as glorious a sunrise from the . <7 D ‘mount guard, escort the court dowagers to the balls, and finish the year and 
7"*""\ my life together, by dying of ennui. In this critical moment, when 1 was in 
‘doubt whether I should turn ‘Tartar, or monk of La Trappe, Clairfait sent to 
MARSTON; OR, THE a OF A STATESMAN. offer me the command of a division. I closed with it at once, went to the king, 
ART . lobtained his leave, put spurs to my horse, and reachedthe Austrian camp be- 
Have in my thane lions ? fore the courier.’ : 
Whe Puls Up WHA Wind, I could not help expressing my envy at a profession in which all the honours 
of earth lay at the feet of a ! He smiled, and peinted to 
And Heaven's artillery thunder in the skies? ‘the police-officer, who was then sulkily pacing in front of the house. 
in the You see,” said he, the first specimen of my honours. Yet, from the 
| 0ment of my arrival within the Austrian lines, I could have predicted our mis- 
Elnathan was a man of many cares, and every kind of wisdom, but one—the| /rtune. Clairfait was, at least, as long-sighted as myself ; and nothing could 
wisdom of knowing when he had wealth enough. He evidently loved accumu-| °Xceed his despondency but his indignation. His noble heart was broken by 
lation ; and the result was, that every hour of his existence was one of terror.| ‘?¢ narrowness of his resources for defending the country, and the boundless 
Half the brokers and chief traders in France were already in prison ; and yet|/lly by which the war council of Vienna expected to make up for the weak- 
he earried on the perilous game of commerce. He was known to be immensely |"°SS of their battalions by the absurdity of their plans. ‘ 1 write for regiments, 
opulent ; and he must have regarded the day which passed over his head, with-||*he gallant fellow used to say ; * and they send me regulations! I tell them 
out seeing his strong boxes put under the government seal, and himself thrown) ‘bat we have not troops enough for an advanced guard ; and they send me 
into some oubliette, as a a sort of miracle. But he was now assailed by a new (‘he plan of a pitched battle‘ I tell them that the French have raised their 
alarm. War with England began to be rumoured among the bearded brethren||@"™y in front of me to a hundred thousand strong ; and they promise me rein- 
of the synagogue ; and Elnathan had ships on every sea, from Peru to Japan. forcemenis next year.’ After all, his chief perplexity arose from their orders— 
Like Shakspeare’s princely merchant— every despatch regularly contradicting the one that came before. : 
‘ Something in the style,” said I, of Voltaire’s caricature of tae Austrian 
ble on courier in the Turkish war, with three packs strapped on his shoulders, in- 
4 Just a case in point. Voltaire would have been exactly the historian for 
Did our campaign. What an incomparable tale he would have made of it! Every 
‘As the _ hoe th ” yh thei ’ —“ee™ thing that wes done was preposterous. We were actually beaten before we 
y nee See fought ; we were ruined at Vienna before a shot was fired at Jemappes. The 
The first shot fired would inevitably oer out the whole naval force of Eng-||Netherlands were lost, not by powder and ball, but by pen and ink ; and the 
land, and his argosies would put their helms about, and steer for Portsmouth,| consequence of our * march to Paris” is, that one half of the army is now 
Plymouth, and every port but a French one. If this formidable intelligence||scattered from Holland to the Rhine, and the other half is, like myself, within 
had awakened the haughtiness of the French government to a sense of public||French walls.”’ 
peril, what effect must it not have in the counting-house of a man whose exist-|| I enquired how Clairfait bore his change of fortune. 
ence was trade? While I was on my piilow, luxuriating in dreams of French; « Like a mau superior to fortuue | never saw him exhibit higher ability 
fétes, Paul and Virginia carried off to the cloud-, and Parisian belles dancing) |than im his dispositions for our last ba'tle. He has become a magnificent tac- 
cotillons in the bowers and pavilions of a Mahometan paradise, Elnathan spent) tician. But Alexander the Great himself could not fight without troops : and 
the night at his desk, surrounded by his bustling generation of clerks, age? such was our exact condition. 


to correspondents at every point of the compass, and preparing insurances wit 
the great London establishments ; which | was to carry with me, though un- 
acquainted with the transaction on which so many millions of francs hung tremb- 


ling. 

His morning face showed me, that whatever had been his occnpation before 
1 met him at the breakfast-table, it had been a most uneasy one. His powerful 
and rather handsome physiognomy had shrunk to half the size ; his lips were 
livid, and his hand shook to a degree which made me ask, whether the news 
from Robespierre was unfavourable. But his assurance that all still went on 
well in that delicate quarter, restored my tranquillity, which was beginning to 
give way ; and my only stipulation now was, that I shouid have an hour ur two 
to spend at Vincennes before I took my final departure. The Jew was all as- 
tonishment ; his long visage elongated at the very sound ; he shook his locks, 
lifted up his large hands, and fixed his wide eyes on me with a look of mingled 
alarm and wonder, which would have been ludicrous if it had not been perfectly 
sincere. 

“In the name of common sense, do you remember in what a country, and in 
what times, we live? Oh, those Englishmen! Always thinking that they are 
in England. My young friend, you are clearly not tit for France, and the sooner 
you get out of it the better.” 

I still remonstrated. “ Do you forget yesterday ?” he exclaimed. ‘Can 
you forget the man before whom we both stood? A moment's hesitation on 
your part to set out, would breed suspicion in that most suspicious brain of all 
mankind. Life is here as uncertain as in a field of battle. Begoue the instant 

our passports arrive, and never look behind you.—For my part, ! constantly 
eel as if my head were in the lion’s jaws. Rejoice in your escape.” 

But I was still unconvinced, and explained “that my only motive was, to 
relieve my friends in the fortress from the alarm which they had evidently felt 


‘“‘Dumourier, at the head of a hundred thousand men, had turned short from 
the Prussian retreat, and flung himself upon the Netherlands. How many 
troops do you think the wisdom of the Aulic Council had provided to protect 
the provinces? Scarcely more than a third of the number, and those scattered 
over a frontier of a hundred miles ; in a country, too, where every man spoke 
French, where every man was half Republican already, where the people had 
actually begun a revolution, and where we had scarcely a friend, a fortress in 
repair, or ammunition enough for a feu de jore. The French, of course, burst 
in like an inundation, sweeping every thing before them. I was at dinner with 
Clairfait and his staff on the day when the intelligence arrived. ‘The map was 
laid upon the table, and we hada kind of debate on the course which the 
Frenchman would take. That evening completed my opinion of him as a ge- 
neral. He took the clearest view among all our conjectures, as the event pro- 
ved, so far as the enemy’s movements were concerned ; though I still retain 
my own idea of an original error in the choice of our field of battle. Before 
the twilight fell, we mounted our horses, and rode to the spot where Clairfait 
had already made up his mind to meet she French. It was certainly a capital 
position for defence—a range of heights not too high for guns, surmounted by 
a central plateau ; the very position for a battery and a brigade ; but the very 
worst that could be taken against the new enemy whom we had to oppose.” 

* Yet, what could an army of French recruits be expected to do against a 
disciplined force so strongly posted !”” was my question. 

** My answer to that point,” said Varnhorst, *‘ must be a quotation from 

old master of tactics. e purpose of a general is simply to defend himself, 
let him keep his troops on heights ; if his purpose is simply to make an artille- 
ry fight, let him keep behind his guns ; but if it is his purpose to beat the ene- 
my, he must leave himself able to follow them—and this he can do only on a 
lain. In the end, after beating the enemy in a dozen attempts to carry our 


pr my fate, and to relieve myself from the charge of ingratitude, which sak 
nevitavly attach to me if I left Paris without seeing them.” 


atteries, but without the power of striking a blow in retaliation, we saw them 
carried all at once, and were totally driven from the field.” 
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So much for bravery and discipline against bravery and enthusiasm,” said! tinues the most prodigal sacrifice of themall I think that we are entering on 
I. * Yet the enemy's loss must have been tremendous. Every assault must! a period when war, more than ever, will be the business of nations. I should 
have torn their columns to pieces.” Even this attempt at reconciling him to) not be surprised if the mania of turning nations into-beggars, and the popula- 
his ill fortune failed. | tion into the dust of the field, should last for half a century ; until the whole 

* Yes,” was the cool reply ; “ but they could afford it, which was more than|/existing generation are in their graves, and a new generation shall take their 
we could do. Remember the maxim, my young friend, when you shall come places, astonished at the fondness of their fathers for bankruptcy and blood- 
to be a general, that the only security for gaining battles is, to have good troops,| shed.” After some sharp censures of the unpurposed conduct of the German 
and a good many of them.—The French recrvits fought like recruits, without cabinets, he finished by saying—“ If the French continue to fight as they have 
knowing whether the enemy were before or behind them ; but they fought, and just fought, Jemappes will be the beginning of a new era. In the history of 
when they were beaten they fought again. While we were fixed on our heights, the world, every great change of human supremacy has been the result of a 
they were formed into column once more, and marched gallantly up to the, change in the principles of war; and the nation which has been the first to 
mouth of our guns. Then, we had but 18,000 men to the Frenchman's 60,000. adopt that change, has led the triumph for its time. France has now found out 
Such odds are too great. Whether our great king would have fought at all anew element in war—the force of multitude, the charge of the masses; and 
with such odds against him, may be a question ; but there can be none, whe-| she will conquer, until the kings of Europe follow her example, and call their 
ther he would have fixed himself where he could manewuvre. The Frenchman, nations to the field. ‘Till then she will be invincible, but then her conquests 
attacked us on flanks and centre, just when and where he pleased ; there stood! will vanish; and the world, exhausted by carnage, will be quiet for a while. 
we, mowing down his masses from our fourteen redoubts, and waiting to be at- But the wolfish spirit of human nature will again hunger for prey ; some new 
tacked again. To do him justice, he fought stoutly ; and to do us justice, we system of havoc will be discovered by some great genius, who ought to be 
fought sturdily. But still we were losing men ; the affair looked unpromising! cursed to the lowest depths of human memory ; but who will be exalted to the 
from the first half hour; and I pronounced that, if Dumourier had but perseve-, most rapturous heights of human praise. Then again, when one half of the 
rance enough, he must carry the field.” | earth is turned into a field of battle, and the other into a cemetery, mankind 

I made some passing remark on the singular hazard of bringing untried troops) will cry out for peace ; and again, when refreshed, will rush into still more 
against the proverbial discipline of a German, and the probability that the age! ruinous war :—thus all things run inacircle. But France has found out the 
of the wild armies of peasantry in Europe would be renewed, by the evidence) secret for this age, and—ve victis !—the pestilence will be tame to the triumph 
of its success. | of her frenzy, her rapine, and her revenge.” 

“Right,” said Varnhorst. ‘The thing that struck me most was, the new) ‘Exactly what I should have expected from Guiscard,’’ was my remark ; 
character of the whole engagement. It was Republicanism in the field; a buld|'“ he is always making bold attempts to tear up the surface of the time, and 
riot, a mob battle. Nor will it be the last of its kmd. Our whole line was once} look into what is — below.” 
attacked by the French demi-brigades, coming to the charge, with a general ‘ Well, well,’’ replied my honest fellow soldier, “1 never perplex my brain 
chorus of the Marseilaise hymn. ‘The effect was magnificent, as we heard it| with those things. r dare say your philosophers may be right ; at least once 
pealing over the field through all the roar of cannon and musketry. The attack in a hundred years. But take my word for it, that the musket and bayonet will be 
was defeated. It was renewed under a chorus in honour of their general, and| useful matters still; and that discipline and my old master Frederick will be 
‘ Vive Dumourier’ was chanted by 50,000 voices, as they advanced against our as good as Dumourier and desperation, when we shall have brigade for bri- 
batteries. This charge broke in upon our position, and took five of our fourteen’ gade.”’ 
redoubts. Even Clairfait now acknowledged that all was lost ; two-thirds of| ey 
our men were hors de combat, and orders were given fora retreat. My turn’ | DANGEROUS MODE OF HUNTING. 
= came to act, and] moved forward with my small brigade of cavalry—but)) Phe howdah generally is made something like the body of a phaeton. The 

was not more lucky than the rest. lisport ha i h side of hi torn f 
I pressed to hear the particulars, but his mind was still overwhelmed with SPOTS™an sits in the seal, and on each 
P ~ ow . ; | the butts of his guns, the barrels of which rest upon a kind of splash-board in 
sense of military calamity, always the most reluctant topic to a brave and hon-| which grooves are made to admit them. There is a door on each side of the 
he sunply Fear WAS fron: seat, which is secured by strong iron hooks. In the seat behind a native 
pemtened in by column which Rad stormed the brights Gander young], placed, whose business it is to an umbrella over his master’s head. 


— 


brave, whom | had observed, during the day, exposing himself gallantly to all) 
the risks of the field. ‘To stop the progress of the enemy on this point was! 
essential ; for the safety of the whole army was compromised. We charged) 
them, checked them, but found the brigade involved in a force of ten Limes our! 


Some people have their guns loaded by these men; but I should decline trust- 
ing that operation to a native. The howdahs thus described are liable to many 
objeetions. The doors weaken the frame very much, and frequeut accidents 
bave occurred to sportsmen when leaning over the front piece to get a perch f 


number ; fought our way out again with heavy loss; and after all, a shot,!iits giving way, and precipitating them into the jaws of the infuriated anim 
which brought my charger to the ground, left me wounded and bruised in the ab tow ent of dis bind esenieee to an officer has lion-shooting. The front 


hands of the French. 1{ was taken up insensible, was carried to the tent of 
the young commander of the column, whom I found to be the Duc de Chartres, 


} 


of his howdah gave way, and he fell close to the lion, which immediately 


seized, and walked off withhim. I do not exactly know how he was rescued 


the son of the late Duke of Orleans. His kindness to his prisoner was equal from this perilous situation ; but he used to tel] the story at mess, and amuse 


to his gallantry in the field. Few and hurried as our interviews were, while 


every body very much by the quaint way in which he related it. “I was worse 


his army remained in its position he gave me the idea of a mind of great PfO-| of than Daniel,” he used to say, “for Daniel was in the lions’ den, but, by 


mise} and destined for great things, unless the chances of war should stop his 


| Jove, I was in the lion's mouth.’’ When in Calcutta I saw another officer who 


career. But, though a Republican soldier, to my surprise he was no pepuble | had been carried off by a tiger, and was only saved by his extraordinary pre- 


can. His enquiries into the state of popular opinion in Europe, showed at once 
his sagacity, and the turn which his thoughts, young as he was, were already 
taking.—But the diadem is trampled under foot in Faance for ever; and with 
cannon-shot in his front every day of his life, and the guillotine in his 
rear, who can answer for the history of any man for twenty-four hours to- 
gether?” 


jsence of mind. I believe he also fel! into the jaws of the brute by his howdah 
giving way ; but however that was, the tiger seized and carried him off. His 
friends were afraid to fire at the beast, lest they should kill the officer. Fortu- 
jnately he had a brace of pistols with him; and, while the tiger was taking him 
away, he drew one and discharged it into his body. The only effect which 
this produced, was to make the savage beast clench his teeth still deeper into 


My time in Paris had now come toa close. All my enquiries for the fate of! the esh of his victim and grow! with rage. But one chance now was left, and 


Rafontaine had been fruitless ; and | dreaded the still more anxious enquiries to 
which I should be subjected on my arrival; but I had at least the intelligence 
to give, that I had not left him in the fangs of the jailers of St. Lazare. 1 took 
leave of my bold and open-hearted Prussian friend with a regret, which I had 


‘our friend resolved to make the best of it. By getting firm hold of the long 
‘hair about the neck of the animal, he managed to work himself round in the ti- 
ger’s mouth, so as to be able to feel with his hand where the heart of the mon- 
's er beat strongest, and firing his remaining pistol in that place killed him on 


searcely expected to feel for one with whom! had been thrown into contact! 
simply by the rough chances of campaigning ; but I had the gratification of pro-' 
curing for him, through the mysterious interest of Elnathen, an order for his) 
transmission to Berliu in the first exchange of prisoners. ‘This promise seemed, 
to compensate all the services which he had rendered to me. ‘I shall see 
the Rhine again ,” said he,** which is mach more than I ever expected since; 
the day of our misfortune. *! shall see the Rhine again '—and thanks to you 
for it.” He pressed my hand with honest gratitude. 

The carriage which was to convey me to Calais was now atthe door. Still, 
one thought was uppermost in his mind ; it was, that] should give due credit) 
to the bravery of the Austriau general and his army. ‘“ If I have spoken of] 
the engagement at all,”’ said he, **1t was merely to put you in possession of the) 
facts. ou return to England ; you will of course hear the battle which lost| 
the Netherlands discussed in various versions. The opinion of England decides} 
the opinion of Europe. Tell, then, your countrymen, in vindication of Cuistehy 
and his troops, that after holding his ground for nine hours against three times 
his force, he retreated with the steadiness of a movement on parade, without 
leaving behind him a single gun, colour, or prisoner. ‘Tell, them, too, that he 
was defeated only through the marvellous negligence of a government which 
left him to fight battles without brigades, defend fortresses without guns, and 
protect insurgent provinces with a fugitive army.” 

My auswer was—* You may rely spon my fighting your battles over the 
London dinner-tables, as perseveringly, if not as much against odds, as you 
fought it in the field. But the fortune of war is proverbial, and | hope yet to 
pour out a libation to you as Generalissimo Varnsdorf, the restorer of the Aus- 
trian laurels.” 

* Well, Marston, may you be atrue prophet! But read that letter from 
Guiscard ; our long-headed friend not merely crops our German laurels, but 
threatens to root up the tree.’’ Me handed me a letter from the Prussian phi-| 
losopher : it was a curious ca/alugue raisonne of the amprobabilities of success) 
in the general war of Europe against the Republic ; concluding with the) 
words, so characteristic of his solemn and reflective views of man and the af- 


fairs of man— 
propensity of human nature, and civilization is ey 
h 


“ War is the origi 
promoter of war. ‘The more civilized all nations become, the more they fight. 
‘The most civilized continent of the world has spent the fourth of its modern 
existence in war. Every man of common sense, of course, abhors its waste) 
of life, of treasure, and of time. Still the propensity is #0 strong, that it con- 


the spot. His friends attracted by the shots came up, and found him senseless, 
and the tiger dead. The gentleman recovered, however, but was always lame, 


from the dreadful lacerations he had received. 
Greenwood's Narrative of the Campaign in Affghanistan. 


THE STEAMERS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Perhaps the accidents are few compared with the great number of bad steam- 
ers, and worse engineers and commanders, on the Mississippi. Any fellow with 
ithe slightest knowledge of machinery sets up for an engineer ; no certificate is 
‘required of his ability, and if he will serve for a low price, the lives of the par- 
‘ties on board are at once entrusted to him. The steamers go by high pressure ; 
and when the engineer and captain are two-thirds drank—which often happens 
jin the small steamers—they drive the steamer as fast as she will go, and some- 
‘times load the safety-valve to terrify the passengers. All these accidents hap- 
pen from rashness or carelessness. Those who go in the small steamers are 
igenerally poor pS emigrating to the western country, speculators, gamblers, 
jand people little known ; all fatalists to a certain extent ; at any rate, believ- 
ing that their chance is as good as that of any body else ; and, when they have 
‘made a mistake, it is a matter which concerns very few people, and makes lit- 
\tle or no impression upon others, for human life is uot esteemed as precious in 
[these wild countries as in communities where existence is cherished and pam- 
red. As men advance in civilisation, every individual is a link in society, and 
‘his life is valuable to the rest, who know how to feel and compassionate the loss 
of one of their number. Here it does not strike any one as being particularly 
‘surprising thet such people should perish ; indeed, if the world though: about 
lit at all, it would be surprised that they had not perished before. Men, too, are 
rapidly reproduced in this country of easy subsistence. Property is risked in 
ithe same manner, because it is easily acquired again. Food and clothing are 
obiained by very smal! exertions, the active men of these frontier countries not 
‘having, like the individuals of denser communities, any apprehensions on that 
score. ‘lhey know they have an unoccupied wilderness before them, with land 
and game to fly to; and as to the wealth which many of them are eager to ob- 
tain, it is not desired for the purpose of placing the happiness of themselves or 
‘their families upon a solid foundation, but is a prize of which, when drawn, the 
amount is laid out in lottery tickets again, all of which frequently come up 
‘blanks. Such men meet reverses in a quieter way than others do who belong 
to an older stage of society. 
Featherstonhaugh’s Excursion through the Slave States. 
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BARROW’S LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


From the “ Dublin University Magazine.”—[Continued.} 


In exploring this coast they found in depositories near the rocks quantities of 


the nandu, or American ostrich, and other fowls, dried, and prepared for food. 
In one place they found fifty of those ostriches ready dried, their thighs being 
as large “‘ as reasonable legs of mutton.’’ The crews, who were improving in 
sea equity, viewed these as a constructive present, and forthwith appropriated 
them, Standing out again to sea, they proceeded south, and pat: a place 
they named Seal Bay, as they found there “ certaine sea-wolves, commonly 
called seales,”” which made good provision. ‘They had much intercourse here 
with the natives, who were the Patagonians, described so differently by early 
a Magelhaens called them giants; and the Spaniards, “thinking, 
peradventure,”’ says ‘The World Encompassed,’ ** that no Englishman could 
come hither to reprove them, named them Pentagones, that is, five cubits, or 
seven and a half feet high.” Fletcher, and the other narrators of the voyage, 
don't describe them as of marvellous height. Commodore Byron speaks of one 
of them as “a frightful colossus, not less than seven feet high.” Cook and 


Banks ascertained their average height to be from five feet four to five feet), 


eight inches ; and this was confirmed by Captain Fitzroy, in the voyage of the 
Adventure and Beagle. Captain Fitzroy says that their upper forms are mas- 
sive, the head large, the chest and shoulders broad—that they wear long, loose 
mantles—and thus that they do appear gigantic and taller than on examination 
they are found tobe. They received their name not from the word Pentagone, 
as mentioned above, but from the Spanish “ Patagon,”’ signifying ‘* clumsy- 
foot ;”’ because of the large feet of the natives made more remarkable by their 
wide and ill-formed sandals. A little lower down on this coast, they had an 
affray with the natives, in which Drake hardly escaped the fate of Cook. They 
had been in friendly communication with them, making trials of skill with bows 
and arrows. Qne of the tribe suddenly came up, and, with an angry mien, 
made sign to the strangers to depart. Magelhaens had stolen away two of the 
natives from this place, and probably the memory of that treacherous act was 
the cause of the bloodshed which followed. A sailor, meaning only to frighten 


the fierce-looking savage, beut a bow at him, and while in the act the me 


snapped. On this the Indians shot their arrows at him, one of which pierce 

his lungs. Oliver, the gunner, now levelled a musket, but it missed fire, and 
he was instantly put to death. The Indians were increasing rapidly in num- 
bers ; but Drake, perceiving that they were short of arrows, bid his men break 
those shot at them, and, at the same moment, seizing a caliver, he aimed de- 
liberately at the savage who had begun the fray, and, happily for his party, 


sent a ball through his abdomen. The Patagonians, panic-struck at the yells|| 


of the wounded man, and by the terror of a new mode of death, fled to the 
woods, and the small English company gladly re-embarked. This was at Port 
San Julian, where, on their first landing, they found a rueful memento of the 
visit of Magelhaens in a gibbet on which he had executed a mutineer. This 
circumstance forms a remarkable coincidence with an occurrence which took 
lace here, and which has been represented as deeply affecting the character of 
ke. We have said that he brought out with him a volunteer named Tho- 
mas Doughty ; he is styled a gentleman, was a person of some talents, and 
superior education, but, from his volunteering in this expedition, was proba- 
bly a man of desperate fortunes. He had been removed, as we have seen, 
from the command of the Portuguese bark on the charge of peculation. More 
serious accusations were now brought against him ; and an inquiry being in- 
stituted, he was found guilty, and put to death with all the forms of a regular 
execution. This matter has been made the subject of dark surmise against the 
memory of Drake—we say against his memory, for it isto be observed that 
there is no trace of his having been charged with it in his lifetime. Jealousy, 
and a desire to please an individual in power, have been at times assigned as 
motives of his conduct. Some of his biographers hold him guilty of murder; 
others, as Johnson and Mr. Barrow, refer to the topic with hesitation ; and 
others, the most discreet, avoid it altogether. ‘The unfavourable impressions, 
may, we think, be partly traced to two of the early statements of this transac- 
tion—one in “* The World Encompassed,” which, being brought out by Drake's 
nephew, might be expected to give a defence, or at the least, a clear state- 
ment of the matter. The charge is given generally as mutiny, but with no 
particulars ; and a want of precision in what is taken as his own account tells 
against him. That narrative, however, is badly drawn up, embodies many cir- 
cumstances which are incredible, and manifestly could not have the sanction 
of Drake. Another version, having the appearance of authority, and calculated 
to interest us for Doughty, is the original journal of Fletcher, the chaplain, 
from which ‘‘ The World Encompassed ” is chiefly taken, and which mentions 
many circumstances tending to make a favourable impression of the prisoner. 
The chaplain, who had conceived a strong regard for him, says he was “a 
pregnant philosopher,” that he had ‘a good gift for the Greek tongue,” and 
“a reasonable taste for Hebrew,” that he was not behind many in the study 
of the law, and was a good Christian. All this, except his liking for the law, 
has most naturally created a strong interest for Doaghty ; and, we must 
add, as a proof of the sincerity of Fletcher's esteem for him, that he saw him 
buried, set up a stone on his grave, and cut on it, in deep letters, his rame, and 
the date of his death. Fletcher was very likely to be prepossessed by the ac- 
quirements and apparent piety of Doughty ; but, as regards the question of his 
guilt, all he says is, that he averred his innocence to the last. This we must 
not accept as a proof of it; and besides, while we rely on the honesty of the 
chaplain, we by no means depend upon his judgment, and cannot, in the face 
of strong circumstances, regard his account as entitled to weight. Camden 
says that Doughty was tried for mutiny, found guilty by twelve men after the 
£nglish manner, and condemned to death ; and Hakluyt states that he was 
tried *‘ ae neere as might be to the course of our laws in England.” Drake 
was never arraigned for the murder of Docgey: He was at all times beloved 
by his crews ; and lastly, the Spaniards, who delighted in vilifying him, living 
or dead, never thought of repeating this slander, a circumstance which, were 
it alone, would gu far towards satisfying us that it was well known at the time 
to have no foundation. The Earl of Leicester is the person who is said to 
have instigated Drake to make away with Doughty ; and the cause assigned is, 
that he had reported that Leicester had poisoned the Earl of Essex. Now it 
is not sup that Essex was poisoned ; and, bad as Leicester may have been, 
it is not likely that he would have thus avenged the mere repeating of a ca- 
lumny, or credible that Drake-would have taken part in so base an act. We 
cannot, therefore, in opposition to the facts referred to, and merely because, 
after the lapse of more than three ceniuries, the circumstances of the case are 
not clearly given, hold for a moment that Drake was guilty. 
It may be said that Drake, in any event, had no jurisdiction to try Doughty. 
In reply to this we must state that at this period there were no such tribunals 
as courts-martial, and that the act regulating trials at sea dates from a long 


authority, Sir William Monson, that at this time the power of enforcing dis- 
‘cipline and inflicting punishment was vested in the commander by the custom 
of the sea, and by the implied assent to it of — seaman who engaged. 

| The Portuguese bark being leaky, was now broken up, and the fleet, reduced 
to three ships, the Pelican, the Elizabeth, and the Mangold, sailed from Port 
‘San Julian on the 17th of August, and on the 20th made the Cape de las Vir- 
gines, at the entrance of the straits of Magellan. As they entered the straits 
the vessels struck their topsails in honour of the Queen; and Drake changed 
the name of his ship, calling her, in compliment to Sir Christopher Hatton, the 
Golden Hind, which was, we suppose, the crest, or heraldic device, of the 
lchamberlan Magellan, or, as his trae name was, Magelhaens, discovered 
‘these straits in 1520, and called them at first the Patagonian straits. An at- 
‘tempt was made to call them, after his ship, the straits of Victoria ; but a sense 
‘of justice soon fixed on them their present title, and the name of Victoria, since 
become so august, was reserved for discoveries made under far greater diffi- 
lculties. A few years afterwards they were entered by Loyasa; and in 1558 
Juan Ladrilleros examined them carefully, by the direction of the Spanish go- 
‘vernicent. Drake was the fourth commander, and the first Englishman who 


‘performed the passage ; and he had no information to guide or encourage him 
‘beyond the fact that they had been passed. On the contrary, the Spaniards 
had carefully given out that the passage was full of dangers, haunted by evil 
spirits, and almost certain destruction to any one who attempted it. The real 
idangers are considerable. The tides, which set in from both sides, are irre- 
\gular, rise and fall thirty feet, and run like a torrent. The channel, as Drake 
entered, was about a league broad, and varies from that to about four | 

in width. Its length was about one hundred and ten leagues, and the land on 
both sides is mountainous and steep. Drake made the intricate navigation of 
these straits in sixteen days, which even now, with all the advantages of know- 
ledge and improvements, it takes, as Mr. Barrow observes, one of our square- 
rigged vessels a fortnight to accomplisa. On the 6th of September, reachin 
the other entrance, he attained his long-wished-for hope of sailing an Engli 
‘ship on the south sea. They had little reason to call this new ocean the Pa- 
‘cific, for soon after they entered it, a gale came on from the north-east, which 
\drove them to 57 degrees south latitude, and above two hundred leagues west 
of the straits. In this storm the Marigold was lost. The other ships, about a 
week afterwards, gained a small bay, where they hoped for shelter, * it being 
a very foul night, and the seas sore grown ;” but the harbour was dangerous, 
and the cable of the Hind giving way in the night, she was driven out to sea. 
The Elizabeth made no attempt to follow her. Wearied by the disasters they 
‘had encountered, Winter made for England, and reached it with the reputation 


of having been the first Englishman who passed the straits from the Pacific— 
‘an honour which he little enjoyed, as it was more than counterbalanced by the 
imputation of having deserted his commander. Meantime, Drake was driven 
to 55 degrees south, and found for two days shelter, and herbs, and water, on 
the coast of Terra del Fuego. But the gales returning, he was again forced 
from his anchorage, and with the further misfortune that he lost sight of his pin- 
nace, with eight ef his men in it. The poor fellows had but a day’s provisions ; 
but they gained the straits and reached the La Plata. Some of them were 
seized by the Indians in the woods. One only, and after a period of nine years, 
‘returned to England, and had the honour of relating his adventures to Queen 
Elizabeth. Drake, driven on by the storm, fell in with ‘the utmost land to- 
wards the south pole,” and thus became the discoverer of what was afterwards 
called Cape Horn. ‘The storm, after continuing for fifty-one days, ceased, and 
they anchored at the southern extremity of the land. Drake went ashore, 
leaned over the promontory as far as he could, and returning to his ship, told 
the men that “he had been upon the southermost knowne land in the world, 
and more further to the southwards upon it than any man as yet knowne.” To 
the land, and the small islands about it, he gave the name of the Elizabethides, 
in honour of the queen. 

About forty years afterwards, two Dutch mariners, Schouten and Le Maire, 
entered the Pacific by this promontory, and were the first to double it. They 
named it Cape Horn, or Hoorn, from the town of Hoorn in West Friesland— 
the birth-place of Schouten. On the 30th of October, the wind being fair, the 
Golden Hind sailed northward until she reached the island of Macho off the 
coast of Chili. Here, while filling their water-casks, a crowd of Indians sprung 
from an ambuscade, killed two of the seamen, hurt every member of the party, 
and wounded Drake under the right eye. He conceived that they took them 
for Spaniards, and on that account forgave them. They now made search ee 
‘the coast for their missing ships, as it had been agreed that, in the event o 
separation, they should look out for each other about this latitude. On one 
occasion, an intelligent Indian came on board who spoke Spanish, and my | 
them for Spaniards, offered to pilot them to Valparaiso, only a few leagues 
where, as he said, there was a Spanish ship at anchor. The proposal was ac- 
\cepted, and next morning they were in the harbour - of Valparaiso, alongside 
the Grand Captain of the South, for so was the Spanish vessel named. She 
‘had on board 60,000 pesos in gold, jewels, and merchandize. These Drake 
jand his crew, with an easy vir‘ue, appropriated. After plundering the town, 
they made for Lima, taking from the Grand Captain a pilot to bring them there. 
\In their intermediate visits to the shore they had many adventures. At Co- 
quimbo, their watering party hardly escaped from a large body of horse and 
foot, and one sailor was killed. At another place, they surprised a Spaniard, 
with an Indian boy driving eight lamas, each laden with silver. At Arica th 
gained further spoil; and on the 15th of February, 1579, they had the hardi- 
hood to enter Callao, the port of Lima, then the residence of the viceroy. De- 
spatches, relating the ravages of Drake, had been forwarded to him overland ; 
but the difficulties of travelling in that country at this period were so very great 
that Drake appeared in the harbour before they ontved: He found there seven- 
teen Spanish vessels, small, we suppose, as they allowed themselves to be 
rifled. The plunder was not great, but they gained the important intelligence 
that the great treasure-ship, the Cacafuego, had sailed for Payta but a few days 
‘before. This became his immediate object, and the wind failing, the Hind 
‘was towed out to sea. Meanwhile, the viceroy, Don Franceso de Toledo, re- 
paired to Callao with a large force, and in sight of the adventurers, who were 
becalmed, equipped two vessels with two hundred chosen men each, to cap- 
ture them. fortunately for Drake, a breeze sprung up, and he got to sea. 
‘He was closely followed ; but it turned out for their further good fortune that 
the Spanish vessels were by an oversight not provisioned, and were thus com- 

lled to return. The governor next sent out three ships well armed in the 
irection of the straits of Magellan, to intercept the rovers there. On the Ist 
jof March, they got sight of the Cacafuego, near Cape St. Francisco. The 
‘Spanish captain taking the Hind for one of their own ships made towards her. 
e soon saw his mistake; but though he was unarmed, refused to surrender, 
until he was himself wounded and his mainmast shot away. They found in 
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jems, thirteen chests of reales of plate, eighty 
twenty-six tons of silver. The uncoined silver alone, valued at five shillin 
an ounce, amounted to £213,000. Their ship, as they said themselves, might 


now be well called the Golden Hind. Having taken all they could, Drake! 


called for the register of the treasure, and, to the amusement of his men, wrote 
a receipt in the margin for the whole amount. The prize was then dismissed, 


and Drake gave the captain a letter of protection, addressed to Winter of the)| 


Elizabeth, if they should meet, and which, under the circumstances, is remark- 
able for the phenomenon of its religious tone. 

Having gained so much treasure, they now determined to make for England ; 
and whatever may be thought of Drake’s doings in the Pacific. there can be but 
one opinion as to the course he proposed for returning home, that is, that it was 
a signal exhibition of the spirit of enterprise. He could not, it is clear, return 
through the straits of Magellan, as the Spaniards, with an armed squadron, 
would surely be watching for him. A new route by Cape Horn was open to 
him, but this was liable to nearly the same objections. There was another 
course not open to like dangers ; that was, to try the passage made once be- 
fore by Magellan’s ship, cross the Pacific, and thus returning, to secure both 
his fortune and his fame. It is to his honour that he preferred a wholly new 
attempt, and was willing to peril all on the chances of an untried exploit. He 
proposed a north-east passage home ; that is, to seek a passage round the north- 
ern extremity of America, hoping to find the Atlantic and Pacific oceans united 
there es he had seen them off Cape fiurm. An impreseicu nad long prevailed, 
that there was an open communication between the Northern, Atlantic, and 
the Pacific. Sir Hugh Willoughby had sought a north-east ais from Eu- 
rope to the Indies; and in 1576, a year before Drake sailed from England, his 
personal friend, Martin Frobisher, had returned after a similar attempt, ‘“‘ eom- 
mended of all men,’’ and “specially famous for the greate hope he brought of 
the; passage to Cathaia.” e had therefore some reason to hope that 
though taking a different direction he might find a clear northern communica 
tion between the oceans. From all that has been since done and learned on 
the subject, there is an increasing prqbability that such a communication does 
exist ; and the honour sought by Drake, and so many of our boldest navigators 
since, may be reserved for one who, we may deliberately say, is equal to any 
of them in enterprise, and second to none in acquirements and experience—we 
mean Sir James Ross,* leader of that recent, and, in all its results , most im- 

rtant undertaking—the Antarctic expedition. 

Although Drake’s proposal was not altogether rash, it evinced, as we have 
said, a high degree of daring. The course secured him from the chances of) 
Spanish vessels, but it brought him into certain dangers for which he was ill 
prepared. His crew was small, much worn by toils, they had now no medical 
assistant ; and his frail ship carried all his wealth, and all the fortunes of every 
man who was with him. e are also enabled to see at this moment his influ- 
ence with his crew. He was not in the habit of making his plans known, but 
from the interest which every one had now in the ship, he found himself on this 
occasion obli to consult them. He therefore called them together, declared 
his views, they one and all adopted them. Before, however, entering on 
so great a voyage they resolved to avail themselves of the first opportunity o 
repairmg their ship. On the 6th of March, they reached the small island of 
Canno, near the coast of Nicaragua, and made their repairs. While here, they 
seized a prize, and got possession of some ‘ sea-cards,”’ or charts, which were 
prrecerbel wn of service to them. They sailed again on the 24th of March, and 
after some further adventures we find them in another month entering on their 
Arctic voyage. On the 3d of June, they had reached the latitude of 42 de- 
grees north. Here, even at that season, they describe the weather as intolera- 
bly severe. The meat was frozen the moment it was taken from the fire, the 
ropes and tackiing were stiffened, and the men suffered so much as to be nearly 
unfit for duty. Having arrived at 48 degrees north, they ran into an 1ll-sheitered 
and fog-covered bay on the American coast, but were soon obliged to leave it, 
and, to the great joy of the men, were driven by storm a good deal south. 
They next entered what is believed to be the bay of St. Francisco on the coast 
of California. 

The Hind having sprung a leak, they were obliged to take out her stores and 
remain to repair her. Having fortified a small enclosure, they had a good deal 
of intercourse with the people. On one occasion they witnessed the barbari- 
ties of their mode of worship, heard the wild cries of the men and the wailings 
of the women, both “‘ tormenting themselves Jamentably ;”’ the women tearing 
their cheeks and bosoins, and dashing themselves on the ground, until they 
were covered with blood. Drake, shocked at the scene pitying the poor 
people, ordered all his people to prayers, and divine service was performed with 
a seriousness which the people appreciated. They ceased from their acts of 
violence, listened with breathless attention, especially to the psalms, and at 
every pause chanted out, in token of assent, their *‘ oh.” When the service 
was over, they insisted on returning the presents that had been given them, and 
could not be persuaded to accept a single article. The arrival of the strangers 
becoming known, the Hioh or king of the district came to meet them with a 
somewhat imposing display of barbaric pomp. He put his crown on Drake’s head,| 
and placing the sceptre in his hand saluted him as king. This ceremony, 
which most probably was no more than a form of hospitality, was literally ac- 
cepted by Drake, who took “the crowne and dignitie” of the country into his 
hands “to the use of her majestie,” and gave the territory the name of New 
Albion, from a resemblance which struck him to the white cliffs of England. 
Captain Beechey conceives that he saw these cliffs near Punta de los Reyes. 
The name of New Albion is still given in our maps ; the country has as yet ex- 
perienced neither the ills nor the advantages of conquest ; and the Jesuits have 
done a little towards reducing the natives to something like civi'ization. Our 
mariners remained at this place, which they called Port Drake, for five weeks, 
and then abandoning their search for a round North America, resolved 
on attempting to cross the Pacific, and seek their way home by /ndia and the 
Cape of Good Hope. They accordingly weighed anchor at the close of July, 
the friendly natives lighting —_ from their cliffs as long as they were in 
sight. They steered for the Moluccas; and after sailing for sixty-eight days 
without seeing land they fell in with some islands which, from the cenduct off 
the natives, they named the Islands of Thieves, and which are supposed tobe 
the Pellew Islands. They remained there but two days, and holding their 
course still to the westward, made the Philippines on the 16th of October 
They visited several of these islands, and anchored fer some days at Minda- 
noa. Sailing again on the 22nd, they kept a sourtherly course, and on the 3rd 
of November, saw the Moluccas. They first steered for Tidore, but a boat 
coming off to them from another island, told them, in broken Portuguese, that, 
driven from Ternate, the Portuguese had taken a Tidore, and learn- 
ing that they were no friends of that nation advised them to go to Ternate. 
Thin Wee $iied wave fer Deshi, who, sending some presents to the king of that 


unds weight of gold, and), 


‘island, followed the advice. The Sultan of Ternate, at this time, was an in- 
'telligent and even an able man. Fuller calls him “a troe gentleman pagan.” 
|He came with his suite to meet Drake. Every canoe had a gun, and the men 
‘were well armed with targets, bows, and spears. There were in his train 
some Turks, an Italian, and a Chinese. The sultan formed a high opinion of 
‘Drake and his crew, supplied them with all they wanted, and made an offer of 
an exclusive trade to England. The son of this chief wrote to James the 
First, representing the friendship of his father with the great Captain Drake, 
and soliciting the aid of the English against the Portuguese, in preference to a 
‘Dutch alliance. Leaving this capital of the Moluccas on the 9th of Novem- 
\ber, they on the 11th, landed on a small uninhabited island, forming one of the 
Celebes. There they remained some weeks, living ashore in tents, and set- 
‘ting up a forge repaired their ship. They saw here fire-flies, showing a beau- 
tiful light, and bats “as bigge as large hennes,”’ and cray fishes, ‘‘ one where- 
of was sufficient for four hungry stomachs at a dinner, being very good and re- 
storing meate.” These are land-crabs, which live “like conies” in the earth, 
and proceed to the sea in great bands at certain seasons of the year. On the 
12th of December, 1579, they once more put to sea, and finding themselves in 
danger among the shoals of the Celebes, changed their course from west to a 
more southerly direction. Soon afterwards, they experienced the most dan- 
gerous and nearly fatal incident of all their perilous voyage. At evening, on 
eo 9th of January, 1580, they were going in, as they thought, a clear sea, with 
fall sail before the wind, which was blowing moderately fresh, when they came 
suddenly on a rock and stuck fast. The boats were got out to draw the ship 
off into deep water, but they could find no bottom to place an anchor. She 
was not leaky, but there she remained all night, and in the morning their efforts 
were as unavailing. 

“It was to God’s special mercy that they were alone beholden to their pre- 
servation, when no human effort could avail. In a state which was hopeless as 
well as helpless, the crew were summoned to prayers ; and when that duty was 
performed, they tried what could be done by lightening the ship. Three tons 
of cloves were thrown down, eight of the guns, and a quantity of meal and 

ulse, but none of the treasure, though that was the heaviest part of the cargo. 
No visible benefit was produced. The ship had grounded on a shelving rock, 
where she lay there was on one side only six feet depth at low water, and to 
float her it required thirteen. The wind blowing fresh directly against the 
other side, kept her upright during the time she was left by the tide ; but when 
t was nearly at the lowest the wind slackened, and the ship losing this prop, 
fell towards the deep water ; her keel with the shake was freed from the rocks, 
and, not less to the surprise than to the joy of every one aboard, she was once 
more afloat. Thus were they delivered at the very time when the tide was 
least favourable and when all efforts were thought useless.” 
After this great escape, they proceeded on their voyage with much caution. 
On the 8th of February they reached one of the Spice Islands which they call 
Barateve, and on the 14th of March made a on the south side of Java, 
where they remained, a in fruits, fresh meat, and rest, until the 26th, 
when putting again to sea, they were out of sight of land until they approached 
what e calls “ the most stately thing and the fairest cape in the whole cir- 
cumference of the earth, the Cape of Good Hope.’’ This they passed on the 
15th of June. The weather was serene, and they were enabled to testify that 
“the Portugals were false” in giving out that the cape is “‘ never without into- 
lerable storms and present danger to tiavellers.’’ He did not attempt to land 
there, but keeping far to sea, made for a shore with which he was well acquaint- 
ed, that of Sierra Leone, and reached it on the 22nd of July. On the 24th he 
weighed for England, and on the 26th of September, 1580, after a voyage of 
two years and ten months, anchored in Plymouth harbour. The inhabitants 
came in crowds to the shore to meet him, accompanied by the mayor and civic 
authorities, and the bells of St. Andrew's church rang during the day their 

lof joy. The day was a Monday, though by their reckoning on board, 
unday, the 25th, wasthe time. This apparent difficulty had startled Ma- 
gellan’s crew, but is now generally understood. On the next morning he made 
a visit to what had been the home of his fathers at Tavistock, and a few days 
afterwards sailed inthe Hind up to Deptford. The news of his arrival and of 
Inis amazing wealth had reached London before him, and indeed many of his 
exploits had been made known through the Spaniards, and by the return of 
inter’s ship some time before. With all our admiration of the genius and 
enterprise of Drake, we think it much to the honour of the higher classes of 
England, that their first feeling was against him. He was not even noticed by 
the court where he had been so graciously received before he set out; most 
even of the citizens kept aluof from him and declined receiving any gift what- 
ever, doubting, as well they might, whether it had been honestly acquired. 
Stow, a contemporary collector of the sayings and doings of the time, says that 
many “ misliked him” and “deamed him the master thiefe of the unknown 
world,” but that ‘the people applauded his wonderful long adventures and rich 
prize.” Political considerations had, no doubt, a material influence on the 
queen, but we are satisfied that she and those around her felt, independently of 
them, a strong repugnance to countenance Drake, notwithstanding that there 
was much to palliate his conduct. This coldness continued for five months, 
the navigator being all the time in doubt both as to the fate of his treasure and 
as to the character he was to have with the public. At length Elizabeth and 
her council came to the resolution of receiving Drake, and at the same time of 
sequestering the treasure until they had further means of deciding about it. 
‘They found themselves cailed on to honour the first Englishman who had cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, ard to encourage the spirit of enterprise which he had 
been, to a great extent, the means of awakening ; and they were probably in- 
duced to overlook the equivocal character of his actions for reasons already 
glanced at—from the circumstance that he, as well as other British subjects, 
had been deeply wronged by the Spaniards, that international rights were at 
this time but imperfectly protected, and redress left mainly to private hands, 
and that she and her government had in some measure countenanced such cour- 
ses by allowing them to be for a long time openly carried on. She according- 
ly, on the 4th of April, 1581, made him a visit on board his ship at Dept- 
ford, dined with him there, and bestowed on him the honour of knighthood. 
Having thus received the sanction of the queen, he was honoured by all : 
crowds gathered daily in the streets to see him, pictures were made of him, 
books and baliads published in his praise, and his opinion “‘ concerning marine 
affayres stodde current.” The Golden Hind itself became a public favourite ; 
it was celebrated by chroniclers, poets, dramatists, and Elizabeth directed that 
it should be preserved at Deptford as a monument of the voyage. Jt remained 
there as long as it could be kept together, and when it was at last broken up, 
a chair was made from some of its planks and ted to the university of 
Oxford. The sequestered treasure was claimed by the Spanish ambassador : 


some portions of it were actually paid to an agent of the —— merchant: 


* We are nere expressing also the sentiments of Mr. Berrow. 


who had suffered by Drake, but it afterwards appearing that p had take» 
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possession of this very money, and employed it against Elizabeth in paying 
mercenaries and subsidising the Irish rebels, further payments were refused, 
and the main part of the wealth thus came ultimately into the hands of Drake. 
There is an old volume cited by Mr. Barrow and dedicated to “‘ Mr. Alderman 
Garraway, governor of the Levant Company,” which states that there was an 
account under Drake’s own hand, showing the profit to his partners and fellow 
adventurers, after deducting all charges, to be at the rate of £47 for every sin- 
gle pound subscribed, or £4700 per cent. It is said by Prince, and has been 
repeated by some of Drake’s biographers, that on his being knighted he as- 
sumed the arms of the Drakes of Ash, near Axminster, and that the head of 
that family, with a jealousy often shown in such matters, denied his claim to 
the bearings, and even struck Sir Francis within the verge ofthe court. This, 
Mr. Barrow tells us, is untrue. Bernard Drake of Axminster, testified to the 
relationship of Sir Francis, as appears by information which Drake, up to that 
time ignorant of his own pretensions, supplied to the herald’s college. Tho 
arms were given him by the queen on his being knighted. They have, as Guil- 
lim is so good as to inform us, relation to his circumnavigation, and are thus 
described :—*‘ diamond, a fess waving between the two pole stars, arctic and 
antarctic, pearl as before.” The crest is ‘‘ a ship on a globe, under ruff, held 
by acable rope with a hand out of the clouds,’’ and the motto “ auxilio di- 
vino.” 

Drake remained on shore for some tive years from the period of his return, 
and was in 1582 elected mayor of Plymouth. In 1588 the hostile feeling 
which had so long existed between England and Spain, broke out into open 
war. Drake was promoted to the rank of admiral, appointed to the command 
of a considerable fleet. It consisted of twenty-five ships, many of them—we 
should suppose most of them—small, as the force on board amounted to no 
more than 2000 men. It was equipped partly by the crown and partly by the 
contributions of Drake, Martin Prebisher, Francis Knollys, Carleill, the cele- 
brated Sir Philip Sidney, and others. Drake was admiral of the fleet, and Car- 
leill, or Carlile, “*a man,” says Hakluyt, “ of long experience in the wars both 
by sea” and land, led the troops. Sir Philip Sidney, who had been much en- 
gaged in planning and getting up the expedition, had expected this command ; 
but as they were just ready for sea, the queen, unwilling perhaps to let her fa- 
vourite go so far away, sent an express order for his return, with directions to 


stay the whole fleet if she was not obeyed, and adding that she required his’ 
services in the Netherlands, where, on the plain of Zutphen, he closed a life’ 


which forms so beautiful an episode in the splendid story of her reign. The 
expedition was well conceived, being directed against the West Indies and 
the Spanish main. whence Spain derived her chief resources. It sailed from 


Plymouth on the 14th of September, 1585, made for the Cape de Verd islands, 
where they took the town of St. Jago, and then steering for the West Indies,| 


arrived at St. Dominica, which, after a well-sustained resistance, they reduced. 
In one of the engagements here, Carlile slew with his own hand the chief en- 
sign-bearer of the enemy ; and another incident is worth mentioning, as it il- 
lustrates the decided character of Drake. A negro boy sent by him witha flag 
of truce, was speared through by a Spanish officer. Wounded as he was, he 


made his way back to Drake, and while telling what had happened to him, fell) 


dead at his feet. Drake, to resent the insult, ordered two monks from among 
his prisoners to be hung on the spot, and sent a message to the town, saying, 
that two Spaniards should in like manner be put to death every day, until the 
guilty individual was given up. On the next day the criminal was surrendered, 
and to make his punishment the more signal, Drake compelled two of his coun- 

men to execute him. Carthagena was their next point of attack, and was 
taken after a bold defence. The yellow fever, then called the calenture, and 
which was afterwards fatal to many other —— broke out here and made 
dreadful ravages in the fleet. Nombre de Dios and Panama, their great ob- 
jects, were abandoned, and they sailed for a northern latitude. 

(To be concluded.) 


AN AFRICAN’S REVENGE. 
[The following thrilling passage has been translated in the Boston Journal 
from a passage in Eugene Sue’s French novel of Altar Gul. The scene is laid 
in Gaudaloupe. It is merely necessary to premise that Altar Gal is a favour- 


ite slave, whom Col. Willis brought from Africa several years before the event, 
faithful to his master, and faithful for his kindoess to him. But in secret e 


described is supposed to have taken place. Altar Gul always had agpoated 


brooded over the loss of his liberty, and resolved to be deeply revenged. Smiles 
shone on his countenance, but deadly hatred rankled in his heart.) 

When Altar Gul had nearly reached the summit of a mountain, the sun had 
already risen, and the lofty heights of La Souffraire threw their shadows toa 

at distance across the valleys below. As he was about entering a sort of 
Sell, formed of huge blocks of granite, which seemed to have been fantasti- 
cally heaped up around, he heard a fearful sound, and stopped short. !t was 
the sharp hiss of a serpent! He soon heard the flapping of wings overhead, 
and on looking up saw one of those large birds called Secretaries, or Man-of- 
war birds, common in the tropical climates, which, having already descried the 
serpent, was making large circles inthe air, but approaching nearer to his 
destined prey every moment. 

The serpent seemed to be aware of the inferiority of his force, and was ra- 
pidly gliding towards his den, when the bird, apparently aware of his inten- 
ton, with the rapidity of lightning, and alighted in his path: and 
with his large wings, which terminated with a bony protuberance, and served 
him both as awar club and a shield, he effectually prevented the retreat of 
the venomous serpent. 

The serpent now became enraged, and the beautiful variegated colours of 
his skin cage in the sun like rings of gold and azure.~ His head was fright- 
fully swollen with rage and venom—he darted out his forked tongue and filled 
the air with hisses. 

The huge bird extended one of his wings, and with a longing eye on the 
serpent, advanced to the conflict ; but his wary antagonist watched his move- 
ments, and with quick motions of his body to the right and left, evading his 
attacks, until finding this mode of warfare would not long avail him, he at 
length darted at the bird, and vainly attempted to fix his poisonous fangs in his 
body, and crush him in his foils. But the Secretary caught him in one of his, 
claws, and with a furious blow of his beak fractured his scull. The serpent 
struggled violently for a few moments—but resistance was useless—and he 
was soon stretched lifeless before his victorious enemy. 

But ere the bird had time to enjoy his victory, the report of a musket was, 
heard, and the Secretary in his turn lay dead by the side of his venomous an 
tagonist. Altar Gul turned his head ard saw Theodore standing on a rock 
above him, with a fowling piece in his hand. : 

“Well, Altar Gul,” said the young man, in sliding down the summit of the 

tock, ‘“was not that well done ?” 


“Tt wasa good shot, master, but I am sorry that you killed that bird, for 
these Secretaries wage war with the venomous serpents with which our moun- 
tains are infested.’’ And the black pointed to the dead reptile, which was 
seven or eight feet long and between four and five inches in diameter. 

“ Ah!" exclaimed Theodore ; “I regret it now, for I do detest those 
hideous serpents. I would give half my fortune to exterminate these mon- 
sters.” 

“ You are right, master,” said Altar Gul._—‘* They are a great nuisance, 
and their bite almosts always proves fatal.” 

“It is not only that,” said the young man, “ but you know that my betroth- 

ed Marguerite—whom, if Heaven wills, I am to marry to-morrow—has a most 
unaccountable antipathy to the sight of one of these animals. Less so now 
than formerly, 1 confess—for once the name of a snake would always deprive 
her of sensation. But her father, her mother, and myself, have at various 
times tried to conquer her silly but deep rooted fears of these reptiles. We 
have tried to accustom her to the sight of them, and have often thrown them 
in ber way after they had been killed, and then laughed at her screams of ter- 
ror.”’ 
“ That is the only way to conquer her foolish antipathy, master,” said the 
wily African. ‘ In my seow we must habituate our women and children to 
sights of horror. But a thought strikes me. A means presents itself of cur- 
ing her of these foolish fears, if you can only be prevailed upon to adopt it.” 
And his eyes were for a moment lighted up with a gleam of ferocious delight. 
“ We will take the snake home with us. But first let us cut off his head. We 
cannot use too much precaution.” 

“ Noble fellow!” said Theodore, as he assisted Altar Gul to separate the 
head of the serpent from the body. - 

\ It ie a female !” whispered Altar Gul to himself, “‘ and the male cannot 

be far off.” 
They proceeded to Col. Willis’ habitation ; the black dragging after him the 
bleeding carcase, of the serpent. The house in which the Colonel resided, 
like most of the houses in that climate, coysisted of but one story, with wings. 
In one of the wings was the bed ehamber Of Marguerite. A piazza in front of 
the window, and a jalousie, screened the room from the devouring heat of the 
tropical sun. 

Theodore approached the window on tip-toe—cautiously opened the ates 
and looked in—Marguerite was not there. He then took the serpent from the 
hands of Altar Gul—who, as it seemed, through an excess of precaution, first 
bruised the neck of the reptile on the window frame. Theodore hid the ser- 
pent, whose brilliant hues had already become tarnished by death, beneath the 
dressing table. He then retired and closed the jalousie. As he turned away, 
he met Colonel Willis, who laughed heartily at the trick which Theodore was 
playing on Marguerite. 

The room which was appropriated to Marguerite, was really the asylum of 
innocence. The hand a mother had been there. It was seen in all the ele- 
gant and useful furniture which decked the apartment—that little bed, curtain- 
ed with white gauze—stuccoed walls, polished, and shining as brilliant as 
Parian marble—that harp, and table covered with music books—that little 
dressing glass—those silken ribbons—that cross of pearl—those jewelled orna- 
ments—in a word, all those trifling things which are so precious to a young 
girl, whispered a tale of Innocence, Love, and Happmess. 

The door opened, and Marguerite entered. She seated herself before her 
dressing table, but she saw not the reptile beneath it. While she arranged 
her hair, and essayed a ribbon, which Theodore had praised, she sang the song 
which she had been taught by her lover. 

* To day,’ soliloquized the lovely girl, ‘‘ 1 must try to appear as beautiful 
as possible. ‘ To-morrow I shall belong to another. Oh, Theodore! with 
what devotion he loves me. Nothing on earth can add to my happiness.” 

She approached so near the glass to judge of the effects of the ribbon, that 
her breath tarnished the brilliant surface of the mirror—then with her finger 
she playfully and smilingly traced upon the glass the name of Theodore. 

A slight noise near the window awakened her from the delicious reverie. 
She turned toward it, blushing lest her dearest secret had been discovered. 
Bat the paleness of death instantly came over her features. She convulsive- 
ly threw =. hands before her and tried to rise—but she could not. Her trem- 
bling limbs refused to sustain her, and she fell back into her chair. The un- 
happy girl saw peering through the jalousie the head of an enormous ser- 

nt ! 

os a moment he was lost among the flowers, which were tastefully arrang- 
ed before the window. His oe gave new strength to Marguerite, 
who rushed towards the door which opened into the gallery, screaming, 
“ Help ! mother, mother help! Here is a monstrous serpent !”’ 

But her parents and her lover held the door outside, and Jaughed at what 


they conceived to be her imaginary fears. ‘* Well done, my noble girl.” said 
Colonel Willis, “* cannot you scream a little louder’? The snake will not eat 


‘lyon, 1°ll engage—poor little thing ! How frightened she appears to be !” 


But her cries continued. 
« My dear ee said Theodore, “ don’t be alarmed. I put it there 


myself, and you shall give me a kiss for my pains, sweet girl.” 
Meanwhile the hideous monster left the flowers and glided into the room. 


'|Marguerite, finding her cries for assistance of no avail, uttered a loud shriek 


and fell on the floor. The serpent raised its head, and fora moment appeared 
to be reconnoitering the apartment. But when it saw its companion on the 
floor its eyes absolutely sparkled with rage. It sent forth a loud and long hiss, 
and advanced towards the unfortunate girl. 

With a rapidity almost inconceivable, the hideous reptile twined itself around 
the graceful and sylph-like form of Marguerite. Its cold and slimy neck rest- 
ed against the snowy bosom of its victim, and there it fastened its venomous 
fangs ! 

he helpless girl restored to consciousness by the agonizing pain of the 
wound, opened A eyes—but the first object which met her view, was the hor- 
rid head of the reptile—its eyes flashing fire—and its open mouth displaying its 
crooked and deadly fangs! . 

‘Mother ! mother! O, dear mother !” faintly screamed the dying girl. 

But a half suppressed laugh was the only response to her convulsive cry. 
The jalousie was slowly opened, and Altar Gul looked in at the window—his 
eyes glaring with malignancy and 

“ Elizabeth, Elizabeth !” said Mrs. Willis, “she answers not—perhaps she 
has fainted with terror.” 

Silly girl !”’ said the colonel. ‘“ But we will open the door and see what 


is the matter.” 
Some heavy object lay against the door. He gave a violent » and en- 
tered the chamber, followed by Mrs. Willis Theodore. But who can 
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int the agony of the parents and the lover, when they found they had stum-| tion of a middle class. But, notwithstanding, Nicholas has done much, very 


bled over the dead body of the unfortunate Marguerite. 


much, to bring Russia within the pale of European civilisation. If I am well- 


As they entered the apartment, the serpent was seen to glide out of the win-| informed, one of the chief reasons of his visit to England is in relation to a rail- 


dow. 


Riiscellaneons Articles. 


POLICE INTERFERENCE IN GERMANY. 


way project for connecting the Baltic with the eastern seas! For years the 
emperor has designed excellent plans of social progress. No Russian monarch, 
not even the great Catherine, has been a grtater patron of art and science. 
|/Town communities throughout his dominions are rapidly forming and extend- 
ing their power, as centuries ago in Italy and England they were the cradles of 
liberty and commercial enterprise. ‘The tenure of the land is progressively im- 


An Englishman is just arrived in a German town, with half-a-dozen youths} proving, and the feudal privileges of the nobles are gradually yielding to the 


under his care, for the finishing of their education. Some of these youths are 


nearly grown to manhood. They have their guns and pistols, and practice at 
a mark, or at birds, in theirtutor’s garden. A flock of sparrows settles on a. 
tree, they fire atthem. A man in a neighbouring garden raises his head, and 


azes sternly and significantly at them. Presently arrives a policeman, with a 


solvent of a middle class. 


FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


On entering the chamber, you are struck withthe beauty and the arrange- 
iment of the place. It is of a semicircular form, and contains ample accommo- 


ong printed paper of regulations against the shooting of birds, with all the dation for its 459 members. It is lighted from the top. There are two ranges 


pains and penalties. ‘The youths lay aside the fowling-piece, and amuse them- 
selves with shooting at the sparrows with pellets of putty, sent from a sarbacan 
or blow-gun, blown by the mouth. Presently appears again the grave servant 
of justice, with another long printed paper, showing how strictly it is forbidden 


to kill singing-birds, with a list of those which are decided by the wisdom of), 


Government to be singing-birds,and the various fines for such offences, mount- 
ing up in severity from a tomtit to a nightingale, the ages | for whose death 
is five florins, or 8s. 4d. Guns and blow-guns being thus spiked by the police, 
the unfortunate youths betook themselves into the open wood behind the house, 
where they supposed they could moles: no one, and amused themselves with 
firing at a with a pistol. At the very first crack, however, out steps a 
wood-policeman, in his long drab coat with green collar, seizes the pistol, 
pockets it, and walks off. Astounded at this proceeding, the youths for some 
time desisted from all sorts of shooting ; but, tempted one day by a handsome 
brass cannon in a shop-window in the city, (what do these shopkeepers sell 
little brass cannons for ?) they immediately conclude that with cannons you 
may shoot. People do not shoot singing-birds, at all events, with cannon. 
They therefore bought the cannon ; and to avoid all possible offence, they car- 
ried it into the mountains, and far up there, in a rocky hollow, they commenced 
firing their cannon at a mark on the wall of a precipice. Bang goes the little 
cannon, back it flies with the shock,—out starts a policeman, and puts it in his 
ket ! 
The patience of the youths was now exhausted. They demanded, “ What! 
cannot we even fire a child's cannon?” ‘The reply was, “ Nein, das ist am 
strengsten verboten."’ ‘‘ No, that is most strictly forbidden. The youths, with 
English spirits, protested against the seizure of their cannon. “‘ Good ! good !” 
was the answer, and the next day they were summoned to the Amt-house, and, 

on the clearest showing of the printed regulations, fined ten shillings. 
2 Howit’s German Experiences. 


JERUSALEM AT SUNSET. 

We generally resorted to the city as the sun declined. Solemn, sepulchral, 
is the ome then impressed on the mind. Here is a city still to the eye 
extensive and populous, but no voice arises from its wide erea and the hills 
and valleys around. The evening breeze rustles among its hoary trees, sweep- 
ing sadly the bleak rocky surface of the ground. The red light glances over 
the city, touching its domes and minarets with a last dying gleam, and the 
dreary hills are broken into grand masses of purple and vermilion, while the 
glen below, where sleep millions of the sons of Israel, and the sad groves which 
shrouded the agony of Christ, are sinking into the shades of night. 
Such is the hour to view Jerusalem, alone, seated under some ancient tree, 
memorial of her past burden of glory and guilt. ‘Then, looking eastward over 
the far horizon of Moab and the desert, glowing in the sun’s last rays, com- 
plete the indelible impressions of a scene that for its associations 1s unequalled 
in the world. Our survey of Olivet would be incomplete without visiting 
Bethany (which is, in fact, at its eastern extremity), the village to which Jesus 
so often re tired to visit the hospitable family of Lazarus. The path continues 
from the crest of Olivet, and, as we lose sight of Jerusalem, presents us with a 
succession of pleasing landscapes. ‘The approach is through the open corn- 
fields : the white roofs of the sequestered village are seen among groves of 
olives, which mark nearly the extremity of cultivation, before we reach the so- 
litudes of the desert. There are, on the right, the remains of a building of 
the middle ages, and on the bleak hill beyond the more extensive ruins of a 
castle or convent, overlooking the Dead Sea and the Moab mountains. In 
the village is shown a tomb which tradition has selected as that of Lazarus. 
The pilgrim will linger about this pastoral spot, recalling the walks through 
the corn-fields, where Jesus plucked the ears of corn by the wayside, or ima- 
gining the sister of Lazarus coning forth to meet him, and conduct him to the 
tomb of his friend. Ofali the walks to Jerusalem, this to Bethany, over the 
Mount of Olives, is the most picturesque in itself, and the most pleasing in its 
recollections. Bartlett's Jerusalem. 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 

I need not describe to you the Emperor's person. His gothic stature, his 
height even without his shoes, has been so minutely published that ycur readers! 
must know him well, without setting eyes on his imperial majesty. The czar 
bestows the most microscopic attention on every — his view and 
power of observation—especially in all military matters. Early in the morning, 
at Windsor, the emperor might be seen in the barracks of the Horse Guards, 
observing the men in undress grooming their horses and making up man and 
beast for the review. A serjeant-major in one of the regiments, a very intel- 
= soldier (a Scot by repute,) is the editor of a little monthly periodical 
which records all discoveries in the art of equestrian war. Nicholas one day 
accosted the humble editor in English, saying, ‘1 have subscribed to and read 
your review for three years, to my great advantage ; I inquired for you as a 
subaltem officer of your regiment. I now present you with a gold snuff-box 
as atoken of my obligation to your useful periodical.” The “‘ editor” was 
equally astonished and delighted ; and, by report, afterwards, soldier-like and 
Scot-like, going to convert his present, was amazed to realize one hundred and 
fifty sovereigns for his box. ‘These little incidents in private scandal mark the 
charaeteristies of royal personages. The emperor is not the *‘tyrant” he is) 
usually described to be. In judging his character and acts we must take into 
account his Russian nature, education, and circumstances. Seven years since 
I had oceasion to know that the Emperor would gladly have conceded many li- 
beral institutions to his people, if the Muscovite aristocracy had not been over 


lof galleries, so divided as to bear, in some respects, a resemblance to the pri- 
||vate boxes in our English theatres. The galleries are behind a range of marble 
||pillars, twenty in number, which contribute much to the pleasing aspect which 
\\the place presents. The benches on which the members sit are differently 
iconstructed from ours. ‘There are altogether ten ranges of boxes from the 
|/floor to the one farthest back. The first three rows, extending all round, con- 
\\tain accommodation for four members ; and the remaining seven, for five. Pas- 
isages about two feet in breadth extend from the floor to the back benches, max- 
ling the length of the benches eight or nine feet. The greatest facility is con- 
sequently afforded for members passing to and from their seats. The benches 
[jgradualty rise above each other, as in most of the dissenting chapels in this 
licountry ; and, therefore, the occupants of those seats which are farthest re- 
||moved from the president, ats as comfortably as those who are nearest to him. 
The semicircular form of the place, and the skilful arrangement of the various 
‘benches, prevent any of the members being situated at an inconvenient distance 
from the speaker. ‘The most remote member in the chamber cannot be farther 
joff from the ge:.tleman speaking in the tribune, than ten or twelve yards. The 
‘complaint of being inaudible, so often made in our house of commons by the 
members themselves, but more frequently, and with too much reason, by the 
\reporter, can have ne existence here. The lowest toned speaker is easily 
‘heard in all parts of the chamber ; and as distinctly, I should suppose, in the 
\galleries devoted to the public and the press, as in the body of the house. 
Paris and its People. 


Imperial Parliament. 


THE CORN-LAWS. 
House of Commons, June 25. 

Mr. C. VILLIERS brought forward his annual motion for a repeal of the 
Corn-law: on which occasion he spuke for nearly four hours, and his speech 
is reported in the Morning Chronicle to the extent of seven columns. The 
form of the motion was, that the House should resolve into Committee to con- 
isider the following resolutions :— 
| * That it appears, by a recent census, that the people of this country are ra- 
pidly increasing in number. That it is in evidence before this House, that a 
large proportion of her Majesty's subjects are insufficiently provided with the 
lfirst necessaries of life. That, nevertheless, a Corn-law is in force which re- 
stricts the supply of food, and thereby lessens its abundance. That any such 
restriction, having for its object to impede the free purchase of an article upon 
‘which depends the subsistence of the community, is indefensible in principle, 
injurious in operation, and ought to be abolished. That it is therefore expe- 
{dient that the Act 5 and 6 Vic. c. 14 shall be repealed forthwith.” 

In enforcing the propriety of adopting these resolutions, Mr. Villiers went 
over much ground that has become familiar ; and we can only give a general 
indieation of his line of argument. 

One of the reasons inducing him to renew the discussion was, lest by the 
omission an erroneous opinion might be entertained that the cause had been 
weakered ; a more erroneous notion than which could not be conceived. He 
alluded to their opponents having been driven to enter the field of public agi- 
tation, but with no other seeming effect than that of agitating themselves. The 
assailants of the Corn-law were, in fact, daily gaining ground; whilst those 
opposed to them were losing the ground they stood on. The fallacy of the ob- 
jection to the free adinission of foreign corn, that it would render this cou 
|dependent for its supply on other nations, was disposed of. This country 
ready was in a state of dependence on foreigners ; shown by the fact that du- 
ring thirteen years after the passing of the Corn-law in 1815, corn to the amount 
of £30,000,000 had been imported even in spite of the restrictive duty. All 
other objections were equally futile. 1t was now ascertained beyond a doubt, 
that neither the farmer, nor the farmer's labourer, nor any other class in the 
‘community, derived any benefit from these laws, except the landowners. Look- 
ing merely to the egriculturists, the reduction of price would not necessarily 
throw land out of cultivation. The fact, he believed, was, that if a little science 
and economy were applied to almost any land, a very low price would still re- 
pay the labour of cultivation and give a profit. Lord Ducie declared publicly 
that all apprehension upon this score was a fallacy ; and that, supposing no 
rent to be paid, they could produce wheat on almost any land at a lower price 
than that quoted at any foreign port. it was obvious, therefore, that before 
lard could be thrown out of cultivat:on, it must have given up payingrent ; the 
land must go to waste vefore the labourer would be thrown out of employment. 
The effect of the repeal of the Corn-laws in giving additional employment in 
manufacturing districts was dwelt upon by Mr. Villers He also combated the 
objection about throwing agricultural labourers out of work, by showing that 
the persons employed in agriculture only constituted one-seventh of the whole 
population: even if they were injured by the repeal, therefore, the rest of the 
people ought not to be debarred their natural right to purchase food at the 
cheapest market. ‘The advantages of an abundant supply of food were admit- 
ted by all; yet the direct tendency of the Corn-laws was to produce scarcity 
—that was their very object. The effect of restriction in producing the mi- 
series and privations of the people was then considered. ‘The effect of scarcity 
of food had been admitted by the Secretary of State to increase the mortality 
of the people ; it deteriorated their moral condition, increased the number of 
crimes, (as an instance of which the incendiary fires were adduced,) and in- 
creased the amount of emigration. He quoted the opinions of the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel against the Corn-laws, that they would have the effect of perpetu- 
ating war-prices in time of peace, and ruin the people for the benefit of the 
landowners. Jt had been asserted by the Member for Berkshire, (Mr. Pusey,) 


strong for the monarch's good purposes. The Czar, in truth, is almost as much 
the slave of an nr as his subjects. He lives in perpetual fear of hi 
nobles, and they of his plans for the emancipation of their serfs and the ele 


that protection was necessary for the development of agricultural improvements. 
How did the state of agriculture countenance the doctrine that protection 
Tha aneeches of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and 
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Sir Harry Verney, to their tenantry, showed that agrieulture had been greatly’ 
neglected ; that in fact the improved cultivation of land had not excited much! 
attention, until the Anti-Corn-law League agitated the country. They now 
heard of the advantages of ne leases, and of the shooting of rabbits and hares ; | 
for which the farmers were in 

deed evident from numerous documents, that agriculture was behind-hand ; 
that it might be much improved ; and that the circumstances under which land 
was now held prevented that improvement. The fact was, there was required 
from the landlords a sacrifice of both power and treasure. 

By the facts and argu:nents he had adduced, Mr. Villiers contended that he 
had established these positions,—that the supply of food had been deficient ; 
that great inconvenience resulted ; and that the protective system had led te 
the cultivation of land in a most slovenly manner. When they found such a 
state of things, why should they distrust the effect of commerce, influenced by 
competition, on the article of food as well as on others! We relied on the 
system of men acting on their own interests, and discovering the wants of the 


He denied the accuracy of Mr Villiers’s estimate of the amount of the agricul- 
tural population ; if they took into account all those dependirg on agriculture, 
they would exceed half the other labouring classes in the country. He again 
deprecated agitation, and expressed confidence that the House would not disturb 


ebted to the Anti-Corn-law League. It was in-||the settlement which had been arrived at after a long and fair examination and 


adjustment of conflicting interests. 

rd JOHN RUSSELL confessed the awkwardness of his own position 
on the present motion ; for he cowld not vote for the total and immediate 
repeal of the protective duty, neither could he assent to maintain the present 
Corn-law. 

That law had not yet had the trial of bad harvests. When the harvest was 
abundant, then, of course, all the advantages of the plan would accrue; but 
when the appearance of a bad harvest was succeeded by a good one, then there 
was a censiderable importation, by which the merchants were ruined ; or if a 
bad harvest took place suddenly, then there was a sudden and immense impor- 
tation at a high price, at a low duty, by which the people suffered greatly, 


community, in every other case ; and what reason was there for mistrusting it |while the farmer had only his short crop to meet it. It was said, the same evils 


in this? 

Having brought his arguments to a conclusion, Mr. Villiers explained the 
reasons which induced him to bring the question forward in its present form. 
There would have been no advantage in asking for the consent of the House to 
a less stringent proposition. If he had proposed a more moderate measure, 
had he any chance of conciliating those who constituted the majority of that 
House! If he proposed what was called a moderate fixed duty, would not the 
change be opposed as strenuously as that he now submitted? Would not 
“vested interests ’’ be disturbed, and the rights of “ protection ” infringed, as 
much by a five-shilling duty as by the total repeal! The change would be 
made effectual if made at once ; and there was no reason for delay. 

Mr. FERRAND took the lead in opposing the motion. He inveighed at 
much length against the Anti-Corn-law League, and their unfairness in re- 
fusing to hear any one who professed opposite opinions. He reasserted that 
the advocates of free trade were opposed to its application to articles of their 
own manufacture ; and he renewed some of his old attacks on the millowners 
for their conduct to the weavers in their employ. Some laughter was produced 
by Mr. Ferrand alluding to an assertion by Lord Howick, and regretting his 
absence ; his Lordship wy, fay the time opposite to him, fast asleep. Mr Fer- 
rand concluded by moving the following amendment as a substitute for Mr. 
Villiers's resolutions— 

“ That although a Corn-law is in force, which protects the supply of food 
produced by British capital and native industry, and thereby increases its 
abundance, whilst it lessens competition in the market of labour, nevertheless 
machinery has for many vears lessened among the working-classes the means 
of purchasing the same. That such Corn-law having for its object the protec- 
tion of British capital, and the encouragement of native labour employed in the 

rowth of an article upon which depends the subsistence of the community, is 
just in principle, beneticial in operation, and ought not to be abolished. That 
it is, therefore, expedient that every encouragement and protection shall be 
given to native industry, which is the groundwork of our national greatness, 
and the source of our national wealth.”’ 


would have to be encountered witha fixed duty ; but there was this difference, 
that with a fixed duty the merchant had at least one element of certainity—he 
would know whether the duty were 5s., 6s., or 10s.—that he had a certainsum 
to pay ; and therefore there would be a regular trade, as with respect to any 
other commodity. He objected to the sudden change proposed by Mr. Villiers. 
Any alteration should be introduced gradually. On this point, Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, Lord Greenville, and Mr. Huskisson were agreed. They held, in 
fact, the same doctrines on free trade as the Anti-Corn-law League ; but the 
destructive feature of the League was that they proposed a sudden change in 
the protective system. Unable as he was to take a pait in this vote, he heartily 
wished there might be some compromise with regard to this question. He did 
not think the present law was fit to sustain itself in stormy times. No majority, 
lhowever large, would put an end to the agitation of this question. Tne pre- 
sent law as much opposed to the views of those who desired increased protec- 
tion as it was to those of the Free-traders ; therefore it was impossible not to 
expect agitation agaiast it. He objected to the exclusive manner in which 
the subject had been brought forward. The proper way to deal with the ques- 
tion of protection would be to consider all the protections that existed, both as 
regarded agricultural produce and manufactures ; and if they wished to show 
them all to be unsound and injurious, with a view to their abrogation, he thought 
it would be fairer to do that than to continue harangues upon the subject of the 
Corn-law, mixed as they often were out of that House with attacks on the con- 
duct of landlords and on the agricultural interests generally, which tended in 
no degree to a settlement, but had done much to indispose the landlords, and 
still more the farmers, to the consideration of the question. [Lord John sat 
down without any cheers from either side of the House. } 
Lord HOWICK avowed himself a supporter of absolute repeal, as there was 
\\no longer any compromise possible. He was prepared to rest his support of 
the present motion expressly upon this single ground—that at present industry 
was inadequately rewarded ; that wages were low, and profits low ; and that 
all these things to be ascribed in a great degree to the existing Corn-law. 

The English labourers now produced more than formerly : whence then arose 


Mr. GLADSTONE, on the part of the Government, announced his intention their present state of destitution! It could not be attribuced to taxation ; for 


to call upon the House to give the original resolutions a direct negative. He 
recommended Mr. Ferrand to withdraw his resolutions, that there might be no 
misunderstanding on the question on which the House would have te decide. 
On the matter of protection to agriculture, the occupiers and the agricultural 
labourers were more directly interested than the landlords; so far as he had 
any Opportunity of making himself acquainted with the sentiments of the farmers, 
he should say that they did much more to stimulate the landlords to resist a 
repeal of the Corn-law than the landlords did to excite them to that resistance. 
He dissented from the opinion that discontent among the peasantry was invaria- 
ble when prices of cath were high. He referred to the years 1839-40-41, as 
years in which there had been no exhibition of discontent by incendiary fires, 
though the price of bread was then high. In 1842 and 1843, on the contrary, 
when prices had been moderate, the discontent of the peasantry had been ow 
This brought him to the cause of the discontent which occasionally minifested 
itself among the agricultural population. Every one must see that that discon 
tent arose from want of employment. He would, of course, not say that Mr. 
Villiers meant to encourage that discontent; but he would ask, had not the 
energetic, and wide-spread, and persevering agitation of the question which the 
honorable Member so strenuously carried on, the effect of increasing discontent, 
the more especially when he told the country that one of its effects had been 
to induce landslords to great leases and to destroy hares and rabbits! The 


it would not be difficult to show that, in proportion to its wealth, this country 
\|is not so heavily taxed as other nations. He attributed the distress to the com- 
jpetition for land, induced by our insular condition. This caused higher rents 
to be paid than otherwise would be paid ; and produced a constant and progres- 
sive diminution in the the share of the gross produce of the soil which was to 
be divided between the labourers and the capitalists. This accounted for the 
low rate of wages and profits as respected agriculture ; and, as there wasa 
tendency to equalization in other branches of industry, it also accounted for the 
ow rate of profits and wages as respected manufactures and commerce. The 
way to meet this evil was to have recourse to the produce of other soils, and 
to leave labour unfettered. The low rate of profit tended to create overgrown 
establishments, and the ruin of the small trader ; circumstances which render- 
ed more and more marked that broad distinction of very rich and very poor 
which was one of the great social evils of the present day. As an agricultur- 
ist, he felt persuaded that the interest of his class required that an alteration 
should be made : but whether it were made or not, he was sure of this that it 
was thir solemn duty not to retain, on account uf any imaginary advantage to 
jthemselves, laws which were so depressing to the entire nation. They knew 
on the highest authority that there was a malediction on those who withheld 
from the labourer his hire ; and it was his belief that a legislature which de- 
prived the labourer of his abi:ity to gain the reward of that hire, was just as 


honourable Member ought to see that the tendency of this agitation must be |!i@ble to the malediction as an individual would be. For his own part he de- 
ev to shock confidence e to produce that want of dead mein which was in (clared, that in the guilt of the House in this matter he would have no share 


truth the true cause of the discontent. In legislating on such subjects, the ex- 
istence uf public confidence was in the highest degree essential ; and after hav- 


ing come to an arrangement of the question two years ago, he objected that, 


jor participation. (“* Haar, hear !’) The rootof good government was sap- 
ped away when it was once supposed that those in whom political power had 
been centered had perverted it to their own purposes ; and when the convic- 


without any adequate trial, continual attempts should be made to disturb it. If||!0n once seized the people that the Corn-law existed only for the few, he warn- 


Parliament consented to continue arguments on the subject, such a course 
would be fatal to every interest in the country, therefore fatal to public credit ; 
he claimed stability for the decision of Parliament. (Cheers, first on the Minis- 
terial and then on the Opposition side.) Nothing had been alleged against the 
working of the present law ; therefore he concluded it was considered to be un- 
assailable especially when it was recollected how the main arguments of Mr 
Villiers in former years were directed against the sliding scale of duties. Mr. 
Gladstone claimed for the existing law a longer trial ; and contended that their 
experience of its operation fully bore out the expectations which were stated on 
its introduction. Sir Robert Peel had been accused of having promised the agri- 
culturist a particular price for their corn; he had done no such thing; but he 
had referred to certain limits within which,on the whole, he thought it desirable, 
if practicable,that the price of corn should range ; and the limits he named were 
from 54s., to 58s. per quarter. Now, the law came into operation on the 29th 
April, 1842 ; and from April to December 1842, the overage price of wheat 
was 55s. 10d —that was within the limits. In 1843, the average price of wheat 
was not 55s. 10d. but 50s. 1d.—that was certainly, below the limits ; but that 
was a year of abundance ; and the farmer did not greatly complain. From the 
commencement of the present year to the 15th June, the average price was 
54s. 6d. So that it singularly happened, that two out of the three averages 
under the operation of this law had been within those very limits alluded to by 
his right honourable friend. During the present year, for the last few months, 
and especially the !ast few weeks, when the corn-market generally became un- 
easy, the steadiness of the market had been remarkable in a most peculiar de- 


gree. One objection to the former Corn-law was that it tended to disturb the 
currency by the uncertainity attending the trade in corn ; this complaint was no 
longer made, and it was admitted that the trade in corn was become regular. 


ed them that the days of that law would be numbered. The question was 
what the people called “a regular knife and fork question.” ‘Their discon- 
tent was the immediate result of class legislation. ‘That was what they con- 
stantly said ; and he thought that they were right. He believed that if the 
Corn-law was repealed, a stimulus would be given to all classes to meet with 
success foreign competition, and the labourers would obtain petter wages. He 
appealed to Lord Ashley, and those who took so active a part in endeavouring 
to relieve the miseries of one class of their fellow-creatures, to assist in ob- 
taining for all the labourers in this country their rights; and not to thwart any 
longer that Providence which balances abundance in one clime against scarcity 
in another, and which teaches the skilful artisan to exchange the product of his 
loom against that food which he was unable otherwise to procure. ( Cheers.) 
Onthe motion of Colonel RUSHBROOK, the debate was then adjourned. 
The debate was renewed on the 26th. There was little appearance of inte- 
rest within the House or without : the Opposition-benches were very empty 
during the greater part of the night, and the front bench, generally conse by 
the Whig leaders, was at times quite deserted. 

Mr. WARD protested against having thetime of the House wasted by at- 
tacks on the Anti-Corn-law League. 

After some personalities—allusions to the absences of Lord Ashley and 
“ Young England,” &c.—Mr. Ward went on to express a hope that Sir Ro} 
bert Peel would carry out his views without restraint from his usual support- 
ers ; and contrasted the qualifications of Sir Robert as a leader in the cause of 
free trade with those of Lord John Russell. Would he do but one half or what 
he professed in theory, the Free-traders would be happy to recieve him as the” 
leader. He was the more wanted from the d pertinacity of the nc 
\Member for London, who stuck by his fixed duty, which nobody asknd 
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(Cheers and laughter.) *‘ Whenever you get tired of the right honourable do so.”’—[Cheers }—Sir Robert again alluded to the absence of the leadi 


Baronet,” said the noble Lord, “* whenever that unhappy lover’s quarrel breaks | 
out afresh, look to me. (Laughter.) If the worst comes to the worst, you) 
have me at your service ; and you know I adhere to the ‘ great principle’ of a 
fixed duty—we’ll talk about the amount when the proper time comes.” (Ke-| 
newed laughter.) Ifthe right honourable Baronet only held out the hope that 
the time might come when he would part company withthe drag-chains now 
hanging about him, and work out even a small portion of the large and exten-| 
sive theories which he put up in socomprehensive a shape before the country, 
there was no man whom he should half so much like to follow as a leader.’ 
The right honourable gentleman made great battle for a bad cause : if he bad) 
to urge sound principles, his eloquence would render them perfectly irresistible | 
The present Corn-law, it was said, should have a fair trial. For how many 
years was the trial to continue !—was it one, two, three, four, or ten year? He) 
very much doubted whether the President of the Board of Trade would have, 
made the speech hedid yesterday, if the timely shower which we had did not 
raise the hopes of the agriculturists. (Laughter.) 

Mr. COBDEN complained of the abuse which had been lavished on the 
League ; for the purpose, as it would seem, of diverting attention from the 
main subject. 

This conduct reminded him of a barrister who got a brief handed to him in 
a bad case, which was marked “ No case ; please to abuse plaintiff's a > i 
The League, however, was too strong to be put down by calling names. The 
real question they had to consider was, whether the Corn-law, and the system 
of protection of which it was a part, was just to the nation at large, and tend- 
ed to promote the national prosperity. It was a one-sided system of protection, 
confined to the products of agriculture. By the Corn-law they were continuing} 
the great evils of class-legislation, which were deeply felt in all trading and) 
manufacturing communities. Mr. Cobden avowed himself an advocate for 
free trade in all commodities ; what he wished for most earnestly for was, a fair 
and full opportunity of being able to show that a carring-out of free trade in) 
every department of commerce was the true interest of the nation. As a) 
question of revenue, the duties raised on protected articles were not worth, 
putting in the balance against the evils tne protectection occasioned. The to-, 
tal amount was but £2,500,000 ; which might be amply compensated by equal- 
izing the duties on the Colonial produce. He referred tothe opinions of Mr. 
Deacon Hume, tu show that the removal of protection must have the effect of 
improving the revenue. Hechallenged the Ministers and Lord Stanley more, 
particularly, to satisfy the people that protection was for the good of the i, 
tion. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL began by bantering the Members of the Auti-Corn-law 
League on their performances at Covent Garden Theatre—* It is not my inten-, 
tion to occupy much of their time upon an occasion when this House has been’ 
engaged for the benefit of a company which generally performs at Covent Gar- 
den. It is with great reluctance that I do any thing having the least tendency 
to prevent their enjoying a full benefit; and I must say I was very sorry to ob- 
serve, that during the early part of the performance the front bench on the 
other side of the House was wholly unoccupied.—{Laughter.J]—I can assure! 
the Honourable Members opposite—many of whom assisted at my benefit the 
other night—that I had no desire to be the cause of depriving them of a fuller, 
audience. ‘Throughout the evening I have been here, as well as my Honorable. 
Friends near me, to witness the performances of that class of gentlemen now 
present who have rehearsed their parts upon another pe 2 ” He was glad to 
tind that Mr. Cobden had delivered a homily against calling names. “ Well, 
it’s a very bad practice ; but it happens that those who are the most lavish in their 
attacks upon others, and in throwing imputations upon the motives of others, | 
are very often those who shrink the most from the application of a similar in- 
strument to themselves.—[Loud cheers from the Ministerial benches. }—I think, 
if there be any party in this House who deal largely in the practice of affixing 
odious imputations to the motives of those from whom they dissent as to politi- 
cal measures, it is that very party of which the Hon. Gentleman is so distin | 
guished a member. | don’t defend the practice, but the example provokes re-) 
taliation. The Hon. Gentleman says, * How is the Anti-Com-law League to| 
be defeated!’ I believe that they have greatly duninished their own power by) 
the use of the instrument which they have employed. I believe that the Anti-| 
Corn law League have provoked on the part of the tenantry of this country the; 
utmost indignation, from their use of unjust imputations, and from the practice) 
of attributing base, selfish, and interested motives to Hon. Members. 1 believe, 
they have provoked that indignation which has led to the combination against 
their proceedings.”’—{Cheers from the Ministerial benches. }—Adverting to the 
argument adduced by Mr. Cobden against protective duties, Sir Robert pointed 
out the apparent inconsistency of the desire to abolish all protective duties 
with a motion for the removal of only one. If it were intended the others) 
should follow, it would surely have been fairer to the agriculturists to have at 
least made the propositions concurrent. But without regard to other protec- 
tive duties, Sir Hobert defended the Corn-laws. I defend tion to agri- 
culture—[ Vociferous cheers from the Government benches,and from the benches) 
behind ]—on the principle, and to the extent I am bound to say, to which I have 
defended it before.”—[{Renewed cheers from the Ministerial benches. ]}—He 
had a strong feeling that agriculture in this country was entitled to protection, 
on account of the special burdens it had to bear, especially the poor-rates, and 
the restrictions to which it was subjected. He was confident that even those 
who professed themselves anxious for immediate repeal of the Corn-law would 
be frightened by their own act if they succeeded. He believed that it was for 
the interest of all classes in this artificial state of society to deal cautiously and 
dispassionately with the removal of such prohibitions. According to abstract 
w+ of political economy, the doctrines of free trade were, no doubt, true. 

ut Parliament could not act upon abstract principles in treating a question like 
this. The agricultural labourers in Ireland, when thrown out of work, might 
indeed seek employ in Manchester or Coventry ; but in point of fact many cir- 
cumstances would prevent them. “ You may rejoice aud indulge in these the- 
ories of modern philosophy and political economy ; but when you have endan- 
gered and destroyed the peace and happiness of a nation, you will have but a 
sorry return for your pains.—[{Cheers. ]—Looking, then, at the long endurance 
of the protection, at the amount of capital involved in agriculture, and the po- 
sition of the population dependent on agriculture, and at the interests not merely 
of the landlords and tenants, but the comprehensive interests of all classes of 
the community, I must give my solemn and unqualified opposition to this pro-| 
| for the immediate removal of the present protection to agriculture. But 
Twill not shrink from the other question : am I prepared, then, as I am opposed 
to the immediate removal of protection, to bring under the consideration of the 
House any modified proposition for altering the amount of protection determin- 


Members of the Opposition on this question. Lord John Russell had declar 

himself a friend to agriculture and an opponent of the present motion: why 
then was he not present to vote against it? ‘The Noble Lord was prepared 
to give protection to agriculture. On what ground does he withhold the light 
of his countenance and the benefit of his address from those Hon. Gentlemen 
with whom he is agreed? The Noble Lord said last night, that he found him- 
self in a similar situation to that which I had described the Government to be 


jin—one of difficulty. No doubt, we have had to complain of difficulties as 


well as other Governments. But we have met our difficulties. We gave our 
votes : we did not shrink from our difficulties ; we did not think of discharging 
our duty by running away from them.’’—[{Cheers and laughter. }—If protection 
was to be given to agriculture, he felt convinced it was infinitely better to main- 
tain the existing law than to attempt to conciliate support by any modification 
whatever.—{ Cheers. ]—For the trader and the consuming classes, the present 
law was in fact more advantageous than a fixed duty of 8s. Underthe present 
regulations, the admision of foreign corn is more regular, and prices more steady, 
than they would be were a fixed duty imposed. Sir Robert denied most em- 
iphatically that in 1842 he had given the agriculturists the assurance that the 
present law would secure them a price for wheat varying from 54s. to 58s , or 
an average price of 56s He quoted the report of his speech on the occasion ; 


||from which it distinctly appeared, that he had then stated it would be a mere 


delusion to say that a fixed price could be guaranteed by any duty, fixed or 
etherwise. Sir Robert showed by reference to the prices of corn since the 
ing of the present law, that the predictions of its opponents had been contra- 
dicted and his own expectations verified. In the first place, it was predicted 
that the averages would be lowered 4s. or 5s. by the additional towns: no such 
effect had been produced. Then Mr. Cobden declared, that by enacting the 
law things would go from bad to worse ; that the revival of trade would be im- 
possible ; and that Stockport, the town he represented, would become like a 
* how fing wilderness.” Had any of these predictions come to pass? On the 
contrary, the trade in corn had become steady ; the manufactures had increas- 
ed; the trade of the country had revived, and was in a state of comparative 
prosperity. Alluding to the speech of Lord Howick, and to the expectations 
he expressed of the beneficial influence the repeal of the Corn-law would have 
on the wages of labour, Sir Robert denied that any such results could follow. 
He did not believe that by any legislative enactment, or in any state of things, 
the labourer gould be at all times assured of a fair remuneration for his labour. 
He concluded by repeating on the part of the Government, that they do not in- 
tend, and have not intended, to diminish the protection which the existing Corn- 
law gives to agriculture.—[Much cheering. } 

Mr. FERRAND having withdrawn his amendment, the Houses divided u 
the original motion—For the motion, 124 ; Against it, 328 ; Majority against 
the motion, 204. 

This announcement of the numbers was received with much cheering from 
the Ministerial benches. 


Latest Intelligence. 


It is reported that the present session of Parliament will be brought to a close 
about the middle of July. 


It is now settled that the Count de Trepani, brother of the King of Naples, 


lis to marry the Queen of Spain. 


Charles Dickens is now on a tour in Italy, and intends to be absent from 
England about a twelvemonth. 


In the county of Suffolk alone there have been 131 incendiary fires since 


)|Christmas. 


M. Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, whose reputation stood so high in the scientific 
world, has just expired at the age of seventy-two, after a long illness. 

A most important post-office arrangement is in progress, by which it is anti- 
icipated that by steamers letters will be sent to China in fifty days. 


Suenirrs ror Lonpon.—Mr. Alderman Wm. Hunter and Mr. Thos Sydney 
have been elected Sheriffs of London for the ensuing year. 


It is stated that a grand naval review will take place off the Isle of Wight, 
before her Majesty and Louis Philippe, on the occasion of his visit. 

It is said Mr. Monk Mason is about to spend £3000 on the construction of a 
huge aerial machine, with which he expects to conquer al! difficulties. 

The popular vocalist, Mr. H. Phillips, embarks for New York, on the 23d ef 
1 ua va Portsmouth. His valuable collection of pictures is advertised for 
sale. 

Three other magistrates have been superseded in c uence of being mem- 
bers of the Repeal Association, namely—Denis Shine wlor, Esq., erry ; 
Thomas Dennehy, Esq., Cork ; John T. Devitt, Esq., Limerick. 

Mr. Campbell, the poet, has left, it is said, a son in an unfortunate state of 
intellect. e whole of his pension of two hundred pounds, which the poet 
received, was generously given to his sisters for several years. 

Advices from Barcelona of the 24th ultimo, contain rumours enough of va- 
rious conspiracies being in course of concoction, but none of them, with the 
exception of a trifling at Seville, appear based on anything like proba- 


bility. 

The Count de Trapani was expected at that city, and it was believed that 
the marriage question was decided in his favour. The Queen’s health was in 
an unsatisfactory state, with no symptoms of amendment. 

The Queen has conferred the Grand Cross of Charles III., on Santa Anna, 
President vf the Republic of Mexico. 

The Carlist Chie!, El Groe, so long the terror of the Maestrazgo, had been 
captured and shot on the 18th. 

Letters have been received by the Admiralty from Captain Wyvill, of the 
Cleopatra, 36, at the Cape of Good Hope, confirmed the account of the massa- 
cre of Lieut. Molesworth and seven seamen of the frigate. 


A great sensation has been created by the news of the loss of the Steamer 
Manchester, Capt. Dudley, off the mouth of the Elbe, onthe 16th and 17th 
ult., with the whole of her crew and passengers. This unfortunate vessel was 
the property of the Hamburgh Steam Company, and has, since the breaking up 
of the ice on the Elbe, been running in opposition to the Hull Company's ships, 
between that port and Hamburgh. She left Hull on the morning of the 13th 
ult., with a miscellaneous cargo and six passengers, besides the crew. On the 
16th and 17th, and during the three preceding days, dreadful gales raged in the 
Elbe, during which several vessels went down, and amongst the rest the Man- 


ed upon two years ago, and carried into effect with the general good-will and Fam and all on board. 


concurrence of the agricultural interest? 1 say at once, I am not prepared 


Among the objects deposited at the bank of M. Cacci, whose failure was de- 
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INDIA AND CHINA. 

The express in anticipation of the Overland Mail arrived in London on the 
2nd inst. The dates are from Bombay to the 20th, from Calcutta to the 11th 
of May, from Macao to the 10th, and Hong Kong to the 8th of April. The 
mail from England of the 6th of April had reached Bombay on the 12th of 


May. 

The principal intelligence brought by the Indian mail of the 20th of May re- 
lates to the state of the Punjab, which appears now to be more distracted than 
ever. A bloody fight is stated to have taken place on the 7th of May, between 
Heera Singh, the present Prime Minister, and the party of the sons of Run- 
jeet Singh, who are opposed to him, led on by Ittur Singh, a chief of consider- 
able influeuce. In September last, whe Ajeet Singh had murdered the then 
King, Shere Singh, and the Prime Minister Dhyan Singh, he was himself slain 
in a fight with Heera Singh, who avenged the death of his father, Dhyan, by or- 
dering all the family of Ajeet to be butchered. One boy of nine years was al- 
lowed to live, and an uncle, named Ittur or Utter Singh, escaped in the Sikh 
states, protected by the British. After seven months’ residence, he went back 
on the 30th of April, and joined the party under Cashmeera Singh and Pesho- 
ra Singh, both sons (though of minor ranks) of old Runjeet Singh. They pro- 
ceeded to attack Heera Singh, and a bloody conflict took place, in which Heera 
was said to have been wounded. Ittur Singh was considered by some of the 
partisans of Heera as being supported by the British, and they therefore have 
threatened to invade the territories of the latter, to revenge themselves on those 
who had countenanced the proceedings of Ittur Singh. 

The news from Scinde extends to the 16th of May. Sir Charles Napier was 
busy in making preparations for the meeting of the Beloochee chiefs, which was 
to take place on the 24th of May, when it is said that upwards of 17,000 of them 
would attend, each having an unarmed attendant. j 

The news from China comes down te the 20th of March, but it adds nothing 
to the facts already known. 


Tue Great Brirain.—This vessel was advertised to sail on the 11th of 
July. As, however, she still remains in dock at Bristol, and the attempt to 
obtain her liberation cannot be immediately made, the day of her sailing for 
New York is indefinitely postponed. 

The weather throughout England, since the sailing of the last packet, has 
been, generally speaking, favourable to vegetation. 

Cartton Cius.—This well known club, whose political influence is wide, 
recently held a meeting in reference to the late Ministerial dilemma, on the 
Sugar Duties Bill. Onty members of the club were present, yet a report of 
the proceedings of the meeting appeared, next day, in the Times newspaper. 
So astonished were the members at the breach of confidence of one of the 
club, that the club determined to dissolve for the purpose of reconstructing 
itself to the exclusion of the objectionable individual, who reported the secrets 
of the meeting. 

Tue We vuineton Statur.—The cost of the statue and pedestal of the 

Duke, just erected in London, was £9000, the metal (old guns) paring been giv- 
en to the committee by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and valued at £1500 
additional. The statue is 14 feet high from the feet of the horse to the top of 
the head of the Duke. The pedestal upon which it stands is of Peterhcad or 
the red granite of Aberdeenshire, with the exception of the lower course, which 
is of grey granite. The pedestal is 14 feet high, making the total height 28 
feet. The costume of the Duke is taken from that which he wore on the 
great day of Waterloo, including his remarkable military cloak. 
@ Derence or THe Coast.—The plans for harbours of refuge in the English 
Channel are progressing as fast as their important nature and the improve- 
ments which suggests themselves will permit. Every port iv to have a strong 
adjacent defence ; and three propositions have been made to effect this desir- 
able end.—Ist. Line-of-battle ships with screw propellers. 2nd. Steam frigates 
like the Penelope. 3rd. Batteries on shore. 

Tue Dersy Winner.—The very interesting case, Wood v Peel, known as 
the Running Rein casé, and which has been looked forward to with the great- 
est interest in the sporting world, came on for trial on the Ist and 2nd inst. 
The circumstances are well known. The horse Running Rein, the property of 
Mr. Wood, came in first in the celebrated Derby race, but the stakes were 
withheld from him, and claimed by Colonel Peel, the owner of Orlando, the 
second horse, upon a statement that Running Rein was not the horse he was 

resented to be, got by The Saddler, out of Mab, in 1841, but in fact was a 
colt got by Gladiator, in 1840; and was, therefore, disqualified, both by mis- 
desception and superiorage. The form of the present action had been decid- 
ed upon to settle the question, both as to the stakes, and as to all bets and 
sweepstakes depending on the winning of the Derby of 1844. Mr. Cockburn 
was the principal counse) for the plaintiff, and the Attorney-General for the de- 
fendant. Toe case forthe plaintiff was closed on Monday afternoon, and the 
Solicitor-General made a powerful speech for the defence, and called witnesses; 
up to seven o'clock, when the court adjourned. In the course of the trial the 
learned judge made frequent and severe comments upon the removal of the 
horse, no one knew where, although he (the judge) had given an order to have 
him produced, and examined by competent persons ; and on ‘Tuesday morning, 
Mr. Wood being either unable or unwilling to produce the horse in question, 
the judge directed the jury to return a verdict for the defendant ; thus deciding 
Orlando to be winner of the Derby, and Jonian second 

Day or Gererat Humiviation.—Sunday, the 28th of July, has been se- 
lected as a day of genera! humiliation and prayer pmpngs. the Catholic popula. 
tion of Ireland, in connection with the imprisonment of Mr. O’Connell. The 
bishops, it is understood, are to arrange a form of prayer to be used at church 
service during the entire period of the imprisonment. 

Rerzat Association.—The Dublin evening Post remarks, that there has 
been held four meetings of this association since Mr. O’Connell’s imprison- 
ment, and the following are the weekly returns of the amount of Repeal Sub- 


scriptions :— ; 


These are the sterling evidences of the extinction of repeal agitation by state 


|~ The usual weekly meeting of this body was held on the Ist Juna, and was 
very fully attended. On the motion of Mr. W. S. O’Brien, the chair was 
taken by Nicholas Maher, Esq. The meeting was distinguisked by Mr. O’- 
Neil Daunt announcing that the Corporation of the City of Dublin had fixed 
upon Daniel O'Connell, Esq., as Lord Mayor elect. The announcement was 
received with deafening cheers, which were again and again renewed. It was 
‘stated that the “* Martyrs’ were in excellent health and spirits. The collec- 
tion of the rent was preceeding during the whole of the meeting, and bofore its 
close, was announced to be £2,152 4s. Id. 

Lord Heytesbury, G.C.B., the successor of Earl de Grey in the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of /reland, is in his 65th year, and has been Ambassador at the Courts 
of St. Petersburgh, Naples, Madrid, and Lisbon. He was appointed Governor 
‘General of India on the accession of Sir Robert Peel to office in 1834, but on 
‘the return of the Whigs in 1835, the appointment was cancelled. The Noble 
‘Lord married the daughter of the late Hon. W. H. Bouverie, grand-daughter 
of the first Earl of Radnor. His Lordship’s son, the Hon. W. H. A. A’Court 
‘Holmes, who married the daughter of the late Sir Leonard Holmes, is Member 
for the Isle of Wight. 


| France.—The most interesting portion of the intelligence received from 
‘France since our last publication relates to the affairs of Algeria and Morocco. 
‘The Emperor of Morocco, on receiving the report of the defeat sustained by his 
troops, disavowed the conduct of theircommander. It appears that another at- 
jtack was made by the Moroccain army in a most jonas manner, whilst 
El Guennaoini, the son of the Emperor, was engaged in negotiating with Ge- 
neral Bideau, at a spot about three-quarters of aleague from the French camp on 
the Oued-Mouilah. The attackwas made bythe fanatic and undisciplined soldiers, 
without the knowledge of their chief. The conference was, of course, abruptly 
‘interrupted, and the French, being taken by surprise, at first retired in good 
order ; they, however. speedily resented the onset, and inflicted a terrible ven- 
igeance on the enemy. More than 300 hundred lay dead on the field of battle, 
‘not including those carried away by the defeated. On the side of the victors, 
30 men were wounded and 6 killed ; amongst the latter a young officer of great 
promise, the son of General Rovigo. This affair will not, it is said, cause much 
further difficulties, as it was the spontaneous act of an undisciplined army, 
without the sanction of their leader. Before the negotiation was interrupted, 
the French generals demanded that, for the future, Morocco should be forbid- 
iden to Abd-el-Kader, who was to be immediately sent out of the empire. They 
demanded, in addition, that the left bank of the Tafne should be henceforward 
recognized as belonging to France. On the first point they obtained complete 
satisfaction, and on the other it was agreed, after ow discussions, to refer the 
matter to the decision of the diplomatic body. 

According to advices from Algeria of the 20th, Abd-el-Kader had re-entered 
thatterritory at the head of 1500 horsemen, and executed a razzia in the coun- 
try of the Borgias. The Emir was said to have been appointed Kalifa of the 
eastern provinces of Morocco, and to be accompanied by several regiments of 
~ im op wy cavalry. The holy war had been preached in Algeria as 
ar as Mediah. 


War-orrice June 25,—Ist. Regt. Life Gds. ; Capt. the Hon. W. E. Fitz- 
maurice, from h.-p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. Lord T. C. P. Clinton, who exchs. ; 
Lt. Su C. W. Kent, Bart. to be Capt. by pur. v. Fitzmaurice, who ret. ; Cor, 
and Sub-Lt. T. G. Lord Glamis, to be Lt. by pur. v. Sir C. W. Kent ; Cor 
F. U. Graham, from the 2d Drags. to be Cor. and Sub-Lt. by pur. vy. Glamis" 
Royal Regt. of Horse Grds. ; Lt. R. E. Oliver to be Capt. by pur. v. R. S- 
Oliver, who rets. ; Cor. Lord A. F. C. G. Lennox, to be Lt. by pur. v. Oli-. 
ver ; J. H. Montgomery, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Lord A. G. Lennox. 
Lith Light Drags. ; Capt. C. J. Colville, from the Ryl. Canadian Rifle Regt. 
jto be Capt. v. Weguelin, app. to the 36th Ft.—Ist Ft. ; T. E. Bidgood, Gent. 
to be Ens. by pur. v. Fleming, who rets. ; Assist.-Sur. W. M‘Carthy, M. D. 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Sur. v. Robertson, prom.—3d Ft. ; Gent. Cdt. C. 
‘Hood, from the Ryl. Mil. Col. to be Ens. by pur. v. Charlton, app. to the 95th 
Ft.—9th Ft. ; Lt. J. F. Field to be Capt. without pur. v. Edmonds, dec. ; Ens. 
\E. Morton to be Lt. v. Field ; Ens. H. J. Wallack to be Lt. by pur. v. Morton, 
whose prom. by pur. has been can. ; Gent. Cdt. B. Thornhill, from the Ry). 
\Mil. Col. to be Ens. witheut pur. v. Wallack, prom.—10th Ft. ; Capt. B. 
'Tenison, from h.-p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. E. Shanly, who exchs. ; Lieut. S. 
Hobson to be Capt. by pur. v. Tenison, who rets. ; Ens. 8S. C. C. Galloway to 
be Lt. by pur. v. Hobson; Ens. F. T. Patterson, from the 95th Ft. te be 
‘Ens. v. Galloway.—11th Ft. ; Lt. H. F. Marston, from the 41st Ft. to be Lt. 
v. Neville, who exchs.—22d Ft. ; Lt. J. E. Thackwell to be Adj. v. Kelly, 
prom. ; Ens. T. Andrews to be Lt. without pur.—26th Foot—Staff-Surg. 
jof the Second Class J. Stewart tobe Surg. v. Bell, appointed to the Staff. 
36th Foot: Capt. T. M. L. Weguelin, from the 11th Light Drags. to be Capt. 
vice M‘Dougall, appt. to the Royal Can. Rifle Regt. 41st Foot: Lt. C, Ne- 
ville, from the titk Ft., to be Lt v. Marston, who ex. 52d Foot: Ens. R.R. 
Pelly, to be Lt., without pur. v. F. Carden, dec. ; Sergt. Maj. W. Fuller to be 
Ens. v. Pelly. 60th Ft: Lt. H. Holbech to be Capt. by pur. v. Thomas, who 
lrets.; Sec. Lt. G. Rhodes, to be First Lt. by pur. v. Holbech ; J. T. Eustace, 
\Gent tobe Sec. Lt. by pur. v. Rhodes. 8st Foot: Lt. H. Renny to be “" 
\without pur. v. Perry, dec. ; Ens. C. J. Skerry to be Lt. v. Renny ; Gent. Ca- 
det C. D. R. Colthurst, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ens., without pur. v. 
Skerry. 86th Foot: Gent. Cadet J. H. King, from the Royal Mil. Coll. tobe 
Ens. without pur. v. Porter, dec. 87th Foot: Lt. J.A. Cruickshank, from the 
‘91st Ft. to be Lt. v. Shearman, who ex. 91st Foot: Lt. W. Shearman, from 
ithe 87th Ft. to be Lt. v. Cruickshank, who ex. 94th Ft.: H. H. Pratt, Gent. 
to be Ens. by pur. v. Fraser, appt. to the 95th Ft. 95th Ft. : Lt. E. Thomp- 
son, to be Capt. by pur. vice Fisher, who retires : Ensign J. G. Eddington, to 
be Lt. by pur. v. ‘Thompson; Ensign L. Fraser, from the 94th Foot, to be Ens. 
vice Eddington; Ens. E. 8. Chariton, from the 3d Ft. to be Ens. v. Patterson, 
jappt. to the 10th Ft. 97th Foot: Capt. H. Kean, from half pay 60th Ft. to be 
Capt. v. H. Russell, who ex. ; Lieut. W. Garforth to be Captain by purchase, 
'v. Kean, who rets. ; Ens. S. C. Jackson to be Lt. by pur., vice Garforth. 3d 
|W. I. Regt.—C. W. Bancroft, Gent., to be Ens. without pur., v. M*Taggart, 
prom. Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Sec. Lt. A. F. Colley, to be First Lt. by pur., v. 
\Du Vernet, who rets.; RK. Muller, Gent., to be Sec. Lieut. by pur., v. Colley. 
'Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.—Capt. P. L. M‘Dougall, fm. the 36th Ft., to be 
‘Capt., v. Colville, app. to the 11th Light Drags.; W. H. Eliot, Gent., to be 
\Ens. without pur., vice Stewart, whose app. has been canc. Hospital Staff— 
Assist.-Staff Surg. J. C. Cameron, M.D., to be Staff-Surg. of the Second 
Class, v. Rumley, dec. ; Assist.-Surg. G. G. Robertson, MD. from the Ist Ft., 
to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Nugent, dec. Brevet—Capt. B. 
Tenison, of the 10th Ft., to be Maj. in the Army Capt. H. Kean, of the 97th 
Ft. to be Major in the Army; Capt. the Hon. W. E. Fitzmaurice, of the Ist 


prosecutions, 


Life Guards, to be Major in the Army. The undermentioned Cadets of the. 


clared at Paris last month, was a box containing Lord Byron’s manuscripts. | 
a This box, belonging to the Countess Guiccioli, to whom the great poet's friend 
, ship bequeathed his most precious eouvenirs, was yesterday withdrawn from 
the office of the bankruptcy syndic, and delivered to M. Micard, the noble| 
Countess’s agent. Besides the manuscripts of all the published works, the box) 
contains some unpublished poetical pieces and critical notes, written by Lord) 
Byron himself upon his own work. 
} 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hon. the E. I. Company’s Service to have the local and temporary rank of |circumstances which palliate—they hardly excuse—such precautions in public 


Ensign during the period of their being placed under the command of Licut.- 
Col. Sir F. Smith, of the Royal Engineers at Chatham, for field instruction in_ 
the art of Sapping and Mining :—T. G. Glover, Gent. ; H. Hyde, Gent. ; R. 


matters, but they should be prudently, sparingly, and upon good grounds made 
use of, for too great a leniency in that respect is apt to spread its consequences 


Young, Gent. ; J. G. Fife, Gent. ; G. Hutchinson, Gent. ; G. V. Winscom, private action, where indeed the practice cannot be too strongly scouted, 


Gent. Commissariat—Commis. Clerk R. C. Major to be Deputy Assist.-Com. 
Gen. Memorandum—The date of the Commission of Staff-Surg. of the First 
Class J Chambers, is the 19th, and not 15th of Dec. 1843, as previously stated. 

Orrice or Orpnance, June 24.—Corp of Ryl Eng.—Gent. Cadets to be 
Sec. Lt. :—A. Clarke, v. Gray, prom. a3 Du Cane, v. Gossett, prom. ; Rk. D | 
Kerr, v. Luyken, prom. ; J. Y. Moggridge, v. Sim, prom. : F. Coe. v. Hossard, 

rom. Ryl Regt. of Art.—Gent. Cadets to be Sec. Lts.; G. v. 

ill, prom. ; T. W. Milward, v. Lawson, prom.; H. L. Cherneside, v. Peter, 

prom. ; A. T. Blakeley, v. Green, prom.; R. E. F. Craufurd, v. Williams, 
.; FP. W. C. Ord, v. Patton, prom. ; W. C. L. Blosse, v. Morris, prom. ; 

. S. Hughes, v. Mackay, prom ; M. B. Forbes, v. Grant; W. T. Barnett, 
v. J. C. Childs, prom.. A. E. H. Anson, v. Johnson, prom. ; S. E. Gordon, 
y. Connell, ey ; W. G. Stubbs, v. Parson, prom. ; J. G. Boothby, v. M‘Crea,) 
prom. ; C. N Lovell, v. Elgee. Corps of Ryl Eng.—Sec. Capt. J. 1. Hope, 
to be Capt. ; Sec. Capt. W. C. Forbes, to be Capt. v. Williams, seconded ; 
First Lt. F. A. Yorke, to be Sec. Capt v. Forbes; Sec Lt. J R. Maun, to be 
First Lt., v. Yorke. 

Wan-orrice, June 28.—2d Drags. —A. Amphlett, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
pur. v. Graham, app. to the Ist Lite Grds. 4th Regt. Foot—Lt. T. 8. Shortt 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Mountsey, who retires; Ens. H. B. Ramsbottom to be) 
Lt. by pur., v. Shortt ; Sergt. C. R. Woilaston to be Ensign, by purchase, 
v. Ramsbottom. 6th Foot—Sergt.-Maj. W. Lee to be Quartermaster, v.G, W. 
Rafferty, who retires upon half pay. 22 Foot—Gent. Cadet G. P. E. Morrison, 
from the Ry! Mil. Coll. to be Ens. without purchase, vice Andrews, promoted. 
30th Ft.: Ens. J. H. Keogh to be Lieut. by pur., v. Edwardes, who rets. ; T.| 
W. R. Coventry, Gent., to be Ens , by pur., v. Keogh.—32d Ft. : Quarterm.-) 
Serg., W. Garforth, to be Quarterm , v. T. Healey, who rets. upon h.-p.—52d) 
Ft.: J. J. Bourchier, Gent., to be Eus. by pur., v. M‘Nair, who rets.—53d Ft. : 
Capt. P. Mitchell, from h.-p. 66th Ft., to be Capt , v. Low, app. Paym. ; Lt.) 
T. H. Bathurst to be Capt , by pur., v. Mitchell, who rets.; Ens. F. G. — 
ard to be Lieut. by pur., v. Bathurst ; Ens. A. E. Hardinge,f rom the 41st Ft., 
to be Ens, v. Steward; Capt. R. &. Low tobe Paym., v. J. Q. Pardey, who, 
rets. upon h.-p.—63d Ft.: Ens. G. A. Bapnatyne to be Lieut. by pur., v-| 
Domville, who rets.; H. M Walmsley, Gent. to be Ens., by pur., v. Banna- 
tyne.—Sist Ft. : Colour-Sergt. J. Carroll to be Quarterm., v. J. Patterson, 
who rets. upon h.-p —97th Ft : T. Venables, Gent , to be Ens , by pur., v.. 
Jackson, prom.—98th Ft.: Lieut. E. Grantham, to be Adjt., v. Wade, who| 
res. the Adjt’y only.—Ist W. I. Regt.: J. W. Johnston, M.D., to be Assist.-| 
Surg , v. Holmes, who res.—Cape Mounted Riflemen: J. M‘Donnell, Gent , 
to be Ens., by pur., v. Francis, who rets.—Royal Mil. Col. : Capt. J. W. Dal- 

ty, from the 68th Ft., to be Capt. of a Company of Gent. Cadets, v. Brevet 

ieut.-Col. C. Wright, who rets.—Brevet : Capt. P. Mitchell, of the 53d Ft., 
tu be Maj. in the Army. , 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 1-4 a 9 1-2 per cent. prem. 
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The Mail Steamer Hibernia, which has effected her voyage from Liverpool 
to Boston, via Halifax, in the short period of twelve days and a half, brings our 
files to 4th inst. They do not contain much of striking interest. 

The Cotton market continues firm, although without sensible advance in 
price, the demand is steady without being over-abundant, and the condition of| 
trade in that department may be considered satisfactory. The weather in eve- 
ry section of the country is fine, the rains have fallen to the satisfaction of agri- 
culturists, crops are very promising, and in portions of the corn districts there 
are at present larger stores of grain than have been known at the same season 
for many years. 

According to accounts it is probable that ere this her Majesty’s confinement 
may have taken place, and the country may have hailed another scion of roy- 
alty. 

In Parliament the most interesting discussion has been one of which we give 
a summary report in our Parliamentary columns, that namely of the Corn Law 
enquiry, introduced by Mr. Villiers. ‘The motion was defeated by a larger ma- 
jority than either side anticipated, and we regret to see that the Premier 
chuckled more over the temporary victory than became the gravity of his sta- 
tion er the peculiarity ef his position ; neither did he exhibit therein much gra-. 
titude to the Leader of the Anti-corn-law league, who had just before aided| 
him in his difficulties on the ‘“‘ Sugar Duties.’ Sir Robert seems to have been 
too elate on his successful dragooning the house on that sugar question, and to 
forget, or be insensible that however he may evade or play round the Corn- 
law repeal, “to that complexion he must come at last.” The Premier hes at 
length got The Times decidedly against him, and he ought to be aware of what 
all the world knows—that The Times is always in keeping with the general 
feeling of the nation, not speaking the opinions of its editor, but being the ex- 
ponent of those which, by a fine tact, are discovered by him to be those of the 
public. A great change in the manner of expression of The Times has always 
found to be the precursor of a change in some one’s popularity, as many a Bri- 
tish minister has had occasion to experience. 

We are glad to perceive that Mr. Duncombe has kept prominently before the 
House of Commons that most odious system of espionage—the opening of pri- 
vate letters for the purpose of obtaining information. It is the most base and 
dishonourable system that can be practised, whether in public or in private life, 
destroying confidence, teaching artifice, ministering to the vilest passions, con- 
veying false impressions, and taking advantage of unguarded innocence. That 
it should have been so greatly practised under a Tory administration we o 


for the wretch who invadcs the sacred privacy of a seal in the ordinary inter- 
course of society is unworthy to live, except for bitter repentance, but surely 


unworthy to mingle in honest society. We have in this matter another cause 


of regret, for although the honorable member who introduced it had influence 


enough to procure a secret committee to enquire into particulars, he was not 


included in that committee. 
The veterau Sir Charles Napier is about to confer with the Ameers whom it 
was his er: good fortune to conquer. His business was that of a soldier, and 


jno blame can be attributed to him for obeying orders so effectually as he did. 


We trust he will now have the pleasure of conveying some healing balm to the 
wounds he has been instrumental in inflicting. 

We perceive that Lord Heytesbury, so long and favourably known in north- 
ern diplomacy, as Sir William A’Counrt, is to be the new Viceroy of Jreland. 
The appointment has given great general satisfaction. 

The appeal case before the Lords, in the matter of O'Connell and the other 
traversers,will, in all probability, reach us by the next Mail Steamer. The Lord 
Chancellor, with laudable earnestness, having endeavoured to bring it on very 
early in the present month. In the meantime the ** Rent” is higher than ever, 
and presents of al! sorts are sent to the prisoners with a view to the alleviation 
of their condition and to contribute to their comfort. It is even said that the 
Corpor ition of Dublin will be likely to elect Mr. O'Connell for Lord Mayor of 
the city whilst he remains a prisoner. This fire blazes too fiercely toburn long, 
more especially as its effects do not spread any conflagration around. 


If it were at once a truth and a reproach that the western world generally 
and the Anglo-[ndian government in particular were lamentably ignorant of 
countries to the West of the Indus at the period when the Affghanistan war 
was commenced, it must be admitted that all parties have subsequently attained 
vast accessions of knowledge thereon; these have been acquired at a costly 
rate, blood and treasure to an immense amount have been poured forth in the 
search, but whether the price is yet entirely paid, and whether the fruit of the 
tree shall turn out good for sustenance, or bitter ashes, is a question that can 
hardly yet be satisfactorily answered. Some of the consequences of that war, 
however, such as the disturbances in Scinde and its annexation, the Gwalior 
affair, and the recal of the Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, have fur- 
nished occasion both for description and animadversion ; the press teems with 
travels, observations, adventures, and reminiscences ; these have been read 
with avidity and carefully compared with each other, and literary and political 
eriticisin have completely wakened up the public mind, nay, even greatly pre- 
pared it, for the discussion of those important matters in which Lords Aukland 
Ellenborough have successively been the great master-spirits. 

Doubtless when these matters come to be fully discussed, together with the 
levents which have arisen out of them, many a motive will be elicited of which 
the community in general are as yet profoundly ignorant; therefore to proceed 
to ulterior approbation or final condemnation on all and several of the circum- 
stances of which the results are before the world would be at once presump- 
tuous and unjust. Nevertheless it is fair to prepare the mind for such discus- 
sion by availing itself of information from numerous sources, conflicting though 
it be, and mingled up with prejudices, desires, enlarged or narrow views, credu- 
lity or obstinacy, philosophical enquiry, or ardent temperament. It does not 
seem to us an extremely difficult task to arrive at a tolerably correct view ef 
the period as a whole, although many of the simultaneous accounts may be 


jconflicting and contradictory to each other, and as the entire course from 1837 


to the present is competent to give a striking moral as well as political lesson 
both to the present and to succeeding generations, it is really worth while to 


jcompare notes and prepare ourselves in some degree for the important inquest 


soon to take place. 
Concerning the origin of the Affghanistan war there are two very opposite 


jepinions ; one party asserting that although Dost Mahomed was an usurper of 


the Affghan throne, yet, as such usurpations in Asia are of every day occur- 
rence, he might have been treated with as the actual power for the time being, 
and not thrown into negociations with Russia and Persia, although the appre- 
hensions concerning those last-mentioned powers are considered by many to 
have been overrated ;—the other party insist that it was and is an important 
feature of Russian policy to injure England through India, that she could cause 
Persia to aid her views, and that there was only wanting a plausible pretext for 
sending Russian forces in that direction. We confess ourselves to be of the 
latter opinion ; and that the reinstatement of the Shah Soojah upon the throne 
to which he had rightful claim was a fair opportunity for checking the intrigues 
of the restless Muscovite and of protecting the injured against a warlike usur- 
per. Somuch for the cause of the war; but with regard to the after action 
therein, it is much to be feared that great misconduct and mismanagement en- 
sued. The war itself was of course a mere military affair, to be managed by 
military force and authority only, and the subsequent affairs of treaty might at 
the proper time be brought about by diplomacy in the usual manner. But in- 
stead of this the civilians and political agents were a continual clog on the mo- 
tions of the generals, and were allowed to “ play such tricks before high hea- 
ven,” as were altogether unprecedented in the histories of such transactions, 
and which were indeed the main cause of the miserable catastrophe that 
doomed 13,000 Anglo-Indian troops to death, and the capture of so many ladies 


plore, because we have always thought the Tories, as a party, were too high- 
minded for so grovelling and dirty a mode of enquiry, There are occasionally 


by the barbarians. Concerning Lord Auckland's weak arrangements im this 
particular no satisfactory inquiry has yet been made, but we presume that it 
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must and will be made when it shall be coupled with the examination of Lord 
Ellenborough’s general policy and conduct in India. One thing seems to be 
certain. that there can be but few laurels necessary for the decoration of Lord 
Ellenborough’s brows in honour of his share in terminating that lamentable ex- 
pedition. Lord Aukland had actually ordered troops forward, many of whom 
had arrived as far as Ferozepoor when his |Lordship’s successor arrived, who 
more than ‘threw cold water” upon their purpose. The butchered British 
soldiery were avenged, and the prisoners were restored, and Cabul was taken, 
and Affghanistan was subdued, with little—say no—participation on the part o 
the Noble Lord who has so unaccountably received the public thanks of his 
country for the part he took in those proceedings, and, but that we think the 
matter will not be referred to again, we should expect to find a curious revision 
of those votes of thanks. 

We next come to the annexation of Scinde to the Anglo-Indian empire ; and 
here again we find a division of parties, according to the nature of the view 
which is taken of the case. The safest defence of the act is probably that of 


Expediency ;—but that we fear is neither a very honourable nor even an im- 
pregnable defence. Let us first consider the antagonist lines of argument, and 
afterwards allude to the doctrine of its expediency. 

The apologists of Lord Ellenborough’s policy with regard to the Ameers, de- 
clining to go far back into the history of Scinde, take their stand by asserting 
that Scinde was a tributary of Cabul ; and a writer in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review for January last thus jumps to his conclusions ;—‘‘ The Ameers,”’ says 
he, ‘at the commencement of the present century, were confessedly tributary 
to the King of Cabul ; though, owing to the weakness of the Prince, payment 
of the tribute was generally refused. Now, in deciding on the conduct of the 
Ameers in this matter, it is necessary to proceed upon some intelligible princi- 
cle ; that is, either to condemn them as faudulent and rebellious subjects, or to 
acknowledge at once that might makes right, and justify them for practically 
asserting their independence, because their sovereign was unable to maintain 
his authority.” Could not this ingenious controversialist have added another 
hypothesis to his system by saying, “‘ or thirdly we may suppose them to have 
been temporarily overcome by superior power, force, and address, and compelled 
to pay a tribute, but which last they shook off and re-asserted their independ- 
ence as soon as they found themselves able to do so.’’ There is nothing im- 
probable in this third supposition, for the whole history of Asia consists of sud- 
den conquest as suddenly broken off, changes of rule and rulers, the oppressed 
to-day becoming the masters to-morrow ; nay the very dynasty claiming this 
tribute fiom Scinde being little more than a century old, taking its own origin 
from Persia, and the whole both of Affghanistan itself and its asserted tributary 
Scinde being but the wreck of a still greater conquest by Nadir Shah. But in 
fact, if we take the whole history of * Tribute,’’ what do we find it? An ob- 
ligation imposed by the strong upon the weak, and which the latter have a right 
to resist at the first favourable opportunity. ‘The Pope imposed a “ tribute”’ 
on the imbecile and detestable John of England, which the nation itself suc- 
cessfully resisted ; and has that resistance been ever impugned in succeeding 
generations! But there are two ways of telling the same story. The Ediu- 
burgh Reviewer on thia subject speaks thus : ‘* The Scythians and White Huns, 
in early times—then the Arabs, Patans, and Moguls—and lastly, the Persians 
of Nadir Shah, and the Affghans of Ahmed Shah Dooraunee, the grandfather 
of Shah Soojah, either held Scinde and collected its revenues by garrisons of 
their own, or exacted a tributary allegiance from the local hereditary govern- 
ment. ‘To what extent a proper Scindian administration existed under the ear- 
ligst invaders we have no means of ascertaining ; but, for a century prior to the 
battle of Meeanve, Scinde had possessed a local government deserving to be 
calied national, which had survived those more powerful empires, of which, one 
alter another it was compelled to profess itself a part; so that at jast, during 
the ihuty years preceding 1838 it had found itself independent, by outliving 
them 

‘These circumstances are to the point when considering how far the Ameers 
had a right to be treated with as sovereign powers. They were treated as such 
when the Anglo-Indian Government cffered its mediation between them, Shah 
Soojah, and Ruogeet Singh, and which was a means of introducing a British 
Resident at Hyderabad ;—a fatal introduction, for it was the first step, and “ii 
n'est que le premier pas qui coute.”” ‘The doom of Scinde was in truth sealed 
from that moment, although she might not have lost her nominal independence 
for a long and indefinite period, but for the project of introducing a free naviga- 
tion of the Indus, and the belief that this could not be effected without British 
Stations on the banks of that river. Now it was well known that the Ameers 
had at all times a jealousy of allowing British force into any part of Scinde, 
and treaties had actually been exchanged in which the rights of the Ameers on 
that subject were fully recognised. With what indignation then must they 
have reflected upon the various and rapacious treaties which were forced upon 
them between 1839 and 1843, in which they were all but compelled to admit 
the passage of Anglo-Indian troops through their territories, to sustain them in 
the passage, to pay an annual charge to the Government, to give up stated im- 


portant cities, in short to be ground down like a subjugated country by conquest,| 


which in fine at last they were. 

Now granting the aforesaid premises what excuse remains to the Governor- 
General for the annexation of a country the independence of which was ac- 
knowledged, and discontents of which had not proceeded further than murmur- 
ings at oppressive treatment. The excuse of Expediency! A very question- 
able one, for it has been demonstrated that the navigation of the Indus, though 
not without its advantages, is by no means a benefit of such magnitude as is 


generally supposed, and certainly not such as to render it prudent to throw the 
national character for probity into so imminent a hazard as this proceeding 


incurred. It has always been the boast of British influence in India that it has 
tended to check the misrule of arbitrary power, and to inculeate maxims of 
equity and the protection of equal laws to all. But this proceeding, if we have 
described it rightly, strikes at the very root of equity, and is neither more nor 
less than to act like those of the Mahomedan conquerots who erewhile have 
overrun portions of the Indian Peninsula. 
With respect to this Scindian subject we frankly admit that we had at first a 
different view of it, and of its value to the world. In this we participated in 
the comparative ignorance which, as a cloud, enveloped the greater part of the 
world except that which was the scene of action. Farther information we be- 
lieve to have cleared oar vision, and, as it is our maxim that next to being al- 
ways in the right is the candour which confesses an ascertained error, we at 
once announce the change in our sentiments. Jt is a change, however, not in- 
volving a contradiction ; because new premises produce new consequences. 
We viewed the Ameers as rebellious subjects, we find that they owe no alle- 
giance where it was imputed to them, and the coercions to which they have 
been subjected have only come before the world through the narrations of tra- 
vellers, the note-books of officers, and papers which have been produced in 
Parliament, long posterior to the events themselves. 

With regard to Gwalior we need hardly comment thereon, seeing that it has 
produced the recal of the Governor-General, by one unananimous voice. 


Tue Great Western Line.—We have already given our word of wel- 
eome, warm and sincere to the well-tried and excellent Steam Ship, Great 
Western, and her every way worthy commander, Capt. Bernard K. Mathews ; 
and we have in anticipation greeted that monarch of the ocean, The Great 
Britain, intended to take turn and turn with her; but we now hear of enlarged 
movements by which scarcely a week or at farthest ten days may elapse with- 
out a Steamship of The Great Western Line coming into this port. We do not 
pretend to any accurate information on the subject, but such is the rumour, and 

harmonises well with the wishes of numerous influential persons both here 
and in Liverpool. Such a measure is no more than what the interests of this 
great emporium demand and deserve ; it will be an important ligament to- 
wards the permanent friendly union of the two great maritime cities, New York 
and Liverpool, and, through them, of the two countries to which they respec- 
tively belong, it will stimulate as well as facilitate enlarged personal irter- 
course, the surest if not the only way to make nations know each other rightly, 
and will even be greatly productive of a unity of interests, such as jealousy, 
malevolence, or ignorance would find it hard to sever. 

The Great Western will depart hence this afternoon, and we are happy to 
hear that she is well freighted, and having numerous passengers for her home 
trip. Her commander is “ every inch a sailor,”” having been bred to the ser- 
vice from his childhood ; nor is his acquaintance with steam navigation to take 
date merely with his first appointment to the ship which he now sv ably com- 
mands, although even that is no trifling experience ; the fact is that Capt. Ma- 
thews, after commanding for a time in the service of the Emperor Don Pedro 
of Brazil, in which he rose to high esteem, held subsequently the command of 
a fine steam vessel in the Irish Channel, and this last he gave up to become 
chief officer under the respected late captain of the Great Western, whose 
successor he has now become. But we fave in a former number spoken our 
sentiments of this gentleman's good qualities, no need therefore to reiterate 
them. We conclude then with wishing prosperity to Capt. Mathews and to the 
good ship Great Western both now and so long as a fair “ wear and teag” will 
allow her to “ walk the waters like a thing of life.” 


*,* The arrival of the Mail Steamer obliges us to postpone our Theatrical 
notices this week. 


Literary Notices. 


Tue Trivmeus or Time. Ay the author of “‘ Two Old Men's Tales.” 
Blew York: Harpers.—We know not any more flattering introduction into the 
world of literary fiction than this we now give of the book before us. Its pre- 
cursor, the “‘ Two Old Men’s Tales,’’ contained the recital of two stories re- 
plete with the deepest pathos, the purest sentiments, the most approved lan- 
geage, and we therefore most eagerly devoted ourselves to the perusal of the 
“Triumphs of Time.” These are told in three tales, namely “ Sealed Or- 
ders,” “‘ The Revisions of Lady Evelyn,” and“ A Soldier's Fortune,” and we 
can justly say that they are from the same pure and elegant mind from whence 
the others emanated. The author’s name, or rather the authoress, is Mrs. 
Marsh, but to be distinguished as the writer of those « tales” is honour enough. 
Neat’s History or tae Puritans.” Part VI. New York: Harpers. — 
This valuable work is now nearly completed in its new and cheap dress; twe 
parts more will bring it to a conclusion, and then this hitherto comparatively 
expensive book will be attainable to every enquirer into this department of his- 
tory. Its great merits all the world admit, its utility will henceforth be mate- 
rially enlarged. 

Transactions or THE Society or Lirerary anv Screntiric CuiFFon- 
wrens. No. I. New York: Harpers.—These “ transactions’ of a most sin- 
gular and original asssociation are stated to be kept by Habakkuk O. Westman, 
but, as we read page after page, we fancied we could perceive the painful and 
versatile research, the retentive and accurately applying memory, and the love 
of utility in the model of hilarious jocularity, which characterise the writings 
of one who is now deservedly distinguished in the sciences of Hydraulics and 


Mechanics. If this be so, and he desire to keep his incognita, we shall not 
break it by hazarding a guess athis name. This, however, we can already 


perceive peeping through adrily humorous introduction ; that although hef will 
profess to take up only the chiffonnerie of literature,—the offal and dross of its 
jsubjects, yet he will expatiate upon them in such a manner, and bring to li 

80 many occult properties in them, that readers will be surprised at what 
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learn whilst they are laughing at the mere entertainment. The subject first, || 


taken up by “ The Society” is The Spoon, Ancient and Modern, and those 
who shall read with deep attention may peradventure find more in the subject 
than they expect, besides being gratified with ‘a hundred illustrations”’ there- 
of, Primitive, Egyptian, Roman, Mediceval, and Modern.” 

Lrrerary Remains or THE LaTE Witiis Gaytorp Criark. No. V. 
New York : Burgess, Stringer, & Co.—This number, containing the miscella- 
neous poems of the author, completes the collection, and the whole forms a neat 
and elegant volume of about five hundred octavo pages. The versification o 
these specimens is pure,and they breathe a poetic spirit ; they are however short, 


except the “ Spirit of Life,” which the writer dedicated to Bulwer. The Edi-_ 


tor has done justice to his brother’s *‘ Literary Remains,” and the work is wor- 
thy of the labor which has been bestowed upon it. 

Aviva; ok Town anv Country. By the author of “ Allen Prescott.” 
New York : H. G. Langley.—A novel founded especially on manners in New 
York and in the Eastern country villages, but cleverly enforcing a correct school 
of moral feeling and conduct. 

Commerce or THE Pratrizs.—By Josiah Gregg. 2 vols., 12mo. New 
York : Langley.—This work is exceedingly interesting in itself, and not a lit- 
tle important to commerciel information. It is, as the title intimates, the 


“ Journal of a Santa Fé Trader, during eight expeditions across the Great) 


Western Prairies, and a residence of nearly nine years in Northern Mexico.” 
The work is well written, lucid in its details, and the subject-matter judicious- 
ly selected ; it has also the advantage of numerous plates, tolerably well exe- 
cuted on steel or on wood ; and of maps which are of great importance in il- 
lustration of the text. 


M ~RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe 

| e Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and manufac- 

‘tured Tobacco. Ap. 20-ly. 

THOMAS H. CHAMBERS, 

(Formerly Conductor to Dubois 4 Stodart,) 

PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 

} No. 385 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK. 
N.B.—All Piano Fortes sold at this Establishment are warranted to stand the action of 

lany climate. May 


| SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 
| EASES ARISING FROM AN {MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 
Scrofula, or King’s Evi!, Raewmatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Jounts, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation, 
The following certificate is from a gentleman who lost the whole of his nose from a 
severe Scrofulous disease. It speaks for itself. 
Brooxtyn, Nov. 25, 1842. 
Messrs. Sanps:—Gent.—Although | am disfigured and defo:weu tor lite, have not 
| Ost my recollection ; and never, while | exist,shall I cease to feel grateiul jor benefits 
\conferred, through the use of your invaluable Sarsapariljia. | was atliacked in the 
lyear 1528 with a scrofulous affection onthe end of my nose, commencing with a small 
lred spot, attended with itching and burning sensatious. ‘This iuducea rubbing, and 


‘now commenced the ravages of a disease which progresséd as toliows: the jeft nos- 
\tril was first destroyed, and, continuing upwards, it Crossed ihe bridge o! the nose, 
‘and, seizing upon the right side, destroved the cartilage, bone and ail the surrounding 
parts, until, finally, the nose was entirely eaten off; Lhe passage tor Conveying tears 
from the eye to the nose obliterated, which caused a continua! flow of tears. The 
disease now seized upon the upper lip, extending to the right cheek, and my feelings 
and sufferings were such as can better be imagined than de>cribed. | ama native of 
|Nottingham, in England, and my caseisweil known there. The first Physicians in the 
|Kingdom prescribed ior me, but with little benefit. Atone time | was directed totake 
63 drops of the ** Tincture of lodine’’ three times a day, which | continued for six 
jmonths in succession. Atanothertime | applied ot Vitrio! tothe parts. Afterthis 


Mademoiselle Tag lioni.—Sveh is the Sureur the fair sylphide creates at this used a prescription of Sir Astley Cooper’s, but al! proved in vain. 1| continued to grow 


moment at the Academie Royale, at Paris, that all the boxes and places are 
taken for the remainder of her engagement, which terminates in June. 


|worse, and as a drowning man will catch at a straw, | used every remevy | could hear 
jof that was considered applicable to my case, until 1 became disgusted with the treat- 
‘ment, and relinquished al! hope of ever getting well. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


| Many pronounced the disease a Cancer, but Dr. M——, under whose treatment! was 
considered Scrofulous Lupus, and this isthe name given it by medical men. Asa 


In consequence of the enthusiastic success wnich has attended the representation of) jagt resort | was recommended to try change of air and an Atlantic voyage, and in 


the new Pantomime 

ay THE REVOLT OF THE HAREM, 

it will be performed every evening of the ensuing week. The princips) performers are 

Mdlie, Pauliae Desjardins, Miss Vallee, Miss H. Vallee, Herr Korponay, &c., assisted by 

an extensive list of Coryphees including nearly one hundred persons. 
N.B.—No postp onemeut on account of the weather. 


OVERNESS WANTED.—An accomplished lady of refined manners is wanted to 
finish the Education of one young lady, and to undertake the entire charge and in- 
struction of two ovhers, 10 and § years of age. A thorough knowledge of French, Music, 
and Drawing, with the usual English Branches, wil] be required. She will have the as- 
sistance of some masters. An Episcopalian of pious disposition, one who has had expe- 
rience, and can take maternal care, and give maternal advice, would be preferred. To 
such, a comfortable and a pe:manent home is offered. Reterences of the most unexcep- 
tionable character will be expected. Letters (post-paid) addressed “ Clericus,” at the 
office of the Anglo American, No. 4 Barciay-Street, will meet with attention. The si- 


tuation wall not be filled for one month, in order to afford opportunity for applications 


from a distance. 


PARTMENTS &c.—Very superior accommodations, with or without board, may 
obtained in this city, by applying either at No. 113 Hudson Street, or at the Offices 
this Journal. Mayl 


Gear LEFT OFF WARDROBE.—The HIGHEST PRICES can be obtained 
by Gentlemen or Families who are desirous of converting their left off wearing ap- 
parel into cash. J. LEVINSTYN, 466 Broadway, up stairs. 

A line through the Post Office, or otherwise, will receive prompt attention. (J22-lm* 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER |, 


TS ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Established May 14, 1542—a Pictured Family 
Newsyaper, coutaining Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 
Sporting Intelligence, Science, anda record of allthe events of the week at home, abroad, 
or in the Colonies ; the whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first 
eminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising 16 PAGES and 45 
COLUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and nea . 
ness of the Embellishments. 

The Proprietors of the I. LUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they a! 
first conceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, 
been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS is now the only FAMILY NEWSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- 
ceeding all its contemporaries inthe amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claima 


CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. 
_ The fact is a source oi mingled gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients of 
imposition—ano mean subterfuges have been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon 
the simple merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study to improve into 
as much perfection ds a newspaper can attain. Tothe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
the community are indebted for the first combination of ail the varieties of public intelli- 
gence, with the fertile and exhaustiess resources of the fine arts—the development of a 
new and beautiful means of extending and confirming the interests of society over ail the 
topics within the circie of its life and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid 
o papal character and reality to every salient point and feature in the great panorama 
publiclife. 


And in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this new r has 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandered to the 
prejudices of the high, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the peopie, but taking the high ground 
of neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to 
taise the standard of public virtue—to palliate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- 
nevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system 
—touphold the great principles of humanity—to promote science—encourage belles letters 
and beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to enlist all the {nobler 
intuences which impel the progress vt civilization and tend to dignify the character alike 
of nations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- 
ist, and to take its humble part in the motion of such purpose is the cherished and 
avowed ambition of the ILLUSTRATED LonDON NEws. 

To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent, 
both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opinion 
in their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press 

When this beautiful work is considered in all its detaiis—the talent and skil) of the 
artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which 
many of the engravings have been done—the varied talent displayed in the editoria! de- 
partment—the beauty of its printing—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all other news-’ 
papers, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every halt 
year, and a work of art never surpassed,—besides various other items which could be 
ehumerated, it must be acknowiedged, that in these days of cheapliterature, it is beyond 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. 

*.* The great success of the Illustrated London News renders it nec that the 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for r 

Tlustrated i Tall the 


‘April jast | sailed for America, and arrived here in the month of May. The disease 
continued gradually to increase, extending upwards and backwards, having oestroyed 
| the entire nose, and fast verging towards the irontal bone, it seized upodthe upper jaw 
| and surrounding parts. 
| While crossing on the Ferry-boat from Brooklyn to New York, a gentleman was at- 
‘tracted by my appearance, and thus accosted me :—** My friend, have you used the Sar 
lsaparilla!’’? Yes, replied 1, various kinds, and every thing else | couid hear of; but, 
|said he, | mean Sand’s Sarsaparilla!” No,lreplied. ‘Then use it, for! believe it 
| jwild cure you.” Being thus addressed by a stranger | wasinduced to make a trial of a 
imedicine he so highly recommended. 
| Ipurchased one bottie,which gave some relief, and wonderful to tell, after us 
iyour Sarsaparilla less than two months, | feei within me weil. The disease is stup 
\in its ravages, all those racking and tormenting pains are goue, my food relishes, my 
digestion is good, and | sleep well; and, under the bieasing of Divine Providence, | at- 
| ‘tribute the result entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapariila. W ith desire that the afflict- 
\ied may no longer delay, but use the right medicine and get cured. 
[ remain, with feelings of lasting gratitude, 

THOMAS LLOYD, 


Your triend, 
Nutria Alley. Pearl-street. 
StaTE or New-Yorx,/ On this 25th day of November, 1842, bebore me came Thos. 
City of Brooklyn,ss. } Lloyd, and acknowledged tne truth of the foregoing paper, 


and that he executed the same. 
HENRY C. MURPHY, Mayor of the City of Brooklyn. 
WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA IN 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Read the following from Mrs. Wm. Phillips, who has jong resided at the Falls. The 
facts are well known to all the old residents in that part of the city. 

Messrs. A. B. Sanps & Co.—Sirs: Most gratefully do | embrace this opportunity for 
|stating to you the great relief | obtained fromthe use of your Sarsaparilia. J shail also 
be happy, through you, to pudlish to ali who are afflicted, as I lately was, the account ot 
my unexpected, and even for along while despaired of cure. Mine Is a painful story, 
‘and trying and sickening as is the narrative of it, forthe sake of many who may be so 
Surely relieved, | will briefly yet accurately state it. 

Nineteen years ago Jast April a fit of sickness jeft me with an Erysipelas eruption. 
'Dropsicai collections immediately took place over the entire suriace of my body, causing 
lsuch an enlargement that it was necessary to add a half yard to the size of my dresses 
laround the waist. Next followed. upon my limbs, ulcers, painful beyond ——, 
|For years, both in summer and winter, the only mitigation of my suffering was found 
\im pouring upon those parts cold water. From my limbs the pain extended over my 
jwhole body. There was literaily for me no rest, by day or by night. Upon lying down 
these pains would shoot through my system, and compe! me to arise, and, for hours to- 
|getner, walk the house,so that | was almost entirely deprived ot sleep. During this 
the Erysipelas continued active, and the uicers enlarged, and so deeply have 
| hese eaten, that for two apd ahbalf years they have been subject to bieeding. During 
| hese almost twenty years | have consulted many physicians. These have calied my 
\disease—as it was attended with an obstinate cough and a steady and activa pain ia 
my side—a dropsical consumption ; and though they have been skiltui practitioners, 
lthey were only able to afford my case a partialand temporary relief. 1 had many other 
(difficulties too complicated to describe. | have also used many of the medicines that 
‘have been recommended as infallible cures tor this disease, yet these ali failed, and I 
was most emphatically growing worse. In this critica! condition, given up by friends, 
and expecting for myself, relief only in death, | was by the timely interposition of a 
kind Providence, furnished with your, to me, invaluable Sarsapatilia. A single bottle 
gave me an assurance of heaith, which for twenty years I had not once feit. Upon 
jtaking the second my enlargement diminished, and in twelve days irom the Sth of Octo- 
|ber, when I commenced taking your Sarsaparilla, | was able to enjoy sleep and rest, by 
lnight, as refreshing as any | ever enjoyed when in perfect health. Besides, ] was, in 
ithis short time, relieved from all those excruciating and unalleviated pains that had af- 
\dicted my days, as well as robbed me of my night’s repose. The ulcers upon my limbs 
jare healed, the Erysipelas cured, and my size reduced nearly to my former measure. 

Thus much dol feel it a privilege to testify to the efficacy of your health restoring 
Sarsaparilia. A thousand thanks, sirs, from one whose comiort and whose hope of fu- 
ture heaith are due, under God, to your instrumentality. And may the same Providence 
that directed me to your aid, make you the happy and honored instruments of blessing 
jothers, as diseased and despairing as your much relieved and you Dips: friend, 

ASENA M. PHILLIPS. 
New Lonpon, Co.,ss. Norwich, Nov. 4, 1842. 

Personally Asenath M. Phillips, and made oath of the facts 
contained in foregoing statement before me. 

RUFUS W. MATHEWSON, 


Justice of the Peace. 
Being personally acquainted with Mrs. Phillips, | certify that the above asserted facts 


are substantially true. 
WILLIAM H. RICHARDS, 
Minister of the Gospel at Norwich, Conn. 
Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, ” A.B. & D. Sands, 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York. 
Sold also by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, and Alexander Beggs, Quebec, Canada, 
Agents for the Proprietors by special appointment. 
rice $1 per bottle, six bottles for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 


ews” is every Seturdey, ond maybe had of 


N.B.—Also all the back numbers. March 16-tf 


eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sare ilia, and take 
other, 9- 6m. 
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She Anglo American. 


Jury 20. 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND LONDON 


WEEKLY PAPERS. 


TOGETHER WITH ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FOR SALE AT THE EARLIEST MOMENT AT 
THE FRANKLIN DEPOT OF CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
No. 321 Broadway, next the Hospital. (J22-1m. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S CRUTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 

cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr. Gillott. It possesses a greater 

degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 
ter. 

The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this’ 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following puints of the) 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 

The Dam at Croton River. 

** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 

View of the Jet at “ 


Fountain in the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, vad 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style, 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American pubiic. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMEKICAN PEN—An entirely tiew article of Barrel Pen, com- 
hining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 
June 8. HENRY J&SSOP, 91 John-st. 


HE RAILKOAD HUTEL, 4th Avenue, Yorkville —THUMAS F. LENNOX, 
late of the Chatham Theaire, respecttully announces 10 his frienas his new location 
in Yorkville. The Cars stop hourly on weekaays ano half bouriy on Sundwys. 

This Establishment will be found one of the most suiiabie »nd convenient stopping 
places en route to the AQUEDUCT,—that greatest of modern scientific achievements,— 
and which is within two miuutes walk of the R, K. Hotei. 

Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are constantly on hand ; also, Oysters, 
Cakes, Ice Cream, und every delicacy of the Season. 

Private Rooms tor frarues. 

An excelient Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amuse- 
ments. 


TAMMANY HALL, (RE-OPENED,) 
Corner of Nassau and Frank/fort-streets, fronting the Park and City Hall, N.Y. 


| interested in the commerce of our country. 


A NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 

ARINE TELEGRAPH FLAGS, and SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH SIGNAL BUuOoK, 
TO THE COMMERCIAL, MERCANTILE AND SHIPPING INTERESTS UF NEW 
YORK.—The undersigned, having furnished above two thousand sets of Marine Telegraph 
Flags with a designating number, and Signal Book, (inclucing the Government ves- 
lsels of war and revenue cutters,) proposes to furnish the merchant vessels of New 
{York with full sets of his Telegraph Flags, a designating number and Signal Book, fu; 
FirvEEN DoLuaks, for a set of thirceen flags in number, with the book of numerals as 
registered in numerical and alphabetica! order. Ships, barques, brigs, schooners, sloops, 
and steam-vessels, possessing this semaphoric cove of signals, with a designating Teie- 
graph number, wiil be displayed upon the Exchange building in Wali-street, as received 
t.om the Staten island Telegraph station, upon their arrival in the outer harbor— all which; 
will be duly recorded and repoited by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Oflice, 

No. 67 Wall-street. JOHwW RK, PARKER, Sole Proprietor of the Marine Telegraph 

Flags and the Semaphoric Signal Book. 

A. A. LEGGETT, Agent for John R. Parker, at Merchants’ Exchange. 

We, the undersigned, marine surveyors, having examined the system of marine signals, 
or telegraph flags, together with the semaphoric signal book, compiled by Mr. Joun R. 
PaRKER, think them well adapted for communicatiun at sea, and strongly recommend 
their use and adoption by owners of vessels, ship-masters, underwriters, and all others 

y SAMUEL CANDLER, 
THOMAS H. MERRY, JOSEPH TINKHAM, 
June 1s. RUSSELL STURGES, R. BRUMLEY. 


HE PROPRIETOR of this well known establishment having recently at greatexpense 
enlarged, refitted, and newly furnished it in a style that will bear comparison with 
any Public House inthe Union, is now ready to accommodate travellers ald others wno, 
may visit the city. The Lodging Rooms are large and airy, and fitted with the best of | 
beds and furniture ; the Kefectory,m the basement, is arranged in a style chaste and! 
neat, where refreshments are furnished at any hour from64am.tol2pMm. On the first 
floor, fronting the Park, is a Sitting Room for boarders ; adjoining is a retired Reading! 
Room, which, together with the general conveniences of the Hiouse, make it a very des}-| 
rable stopping place for the man of business or leisure— it being in the vicinity of all the 
Places of Amusgment, and but a short distance trom the business portion of thecity. The 
charge for Lodgings has been reduced as well as the rate of refreshinents. The attend- 
ance is of the firstorder. While the Proprietor returns thanks for the liberal patronage! 
heretofore bestowed on this House by a generous public, he hopes by unremittedexertious, 
strict attention to business, and tie wants of his customers to merit a continuation of the 
same. Mar. 16-tf. 


** The Blood is the Life of the Flesh.”—UoLty Writ. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY ‘THE BLOOD. 
HAT the blood is the life of the body, | presume is undisputed, therefore I shall say} 
that it being the Sear of LIFE, it must also be the seat oi disease. If disease be in} 
the blood, we should abstract the disease only, not the blood itself. Itis the impurities 
which must be removed by Brandreth’s Pills to secure our health, in all states of the wea-) 
tuer, in all situations, anc in all climates. The blood, like a good spirit, is always trying, 
to benefit the body by its struggies to expel impurities. Butit is not capable to effect its) 
own purification at all times ; to do this it must often have assistance. When the blooa 
is joaded with impurities, especially in this climate, the consequence may be fatal, provi-| 
ded the blood is not purified at once, and this is sure to be effected it Brandreth’s Piis are 
used. 

No time must be lost by the use of foolish remedies, such as bleeding or mercury, for 
they both only put off the evil day to make it more fatal. Eveu in inflammatory viseases| 
bleeding never ought to be resorted to, for in nine cases out of tea it will take away, the) 
power of nature to effect the cure,even wheu aided by Brandreth’s Pills. They can take) 
out the impurities from the blood, but alas! they cannot put uew blood into the body im | 
mediately, this requires time, but they CAN REGENERATE OLD BLOOD, but the old blood, 
must be there. It is at all times easier to eradicate mercury from the system and restore 
the mercurialized being to full healta, than it 1s to effect the restoration of the man who 
has repeatedly been bled. Bleeding and the effects of opium are the greatest antagonists) 
the Brandreth’s Pills have to contend against. Let us tnerefore be wise, and when sick-, 
ness assails us, abstract the disease OUT OF THE BLOOD, not the blood out of the body, 
which bleeding does. 

Now, @randreth’s Pills not only purify the blood, but they lessen the quantity, at the! 
same time they make the qualtty better. ‘Vey only take the worn out parts from the blood,| 
those which, if retained, woulu be a source of disease. The good effects which are de. 
rived from Brandreth’s Pills have to be felt tobe believed. ‘rhe seeds of decay can be) 
constantly eradicated by their use, and the Principle or LIFE—THE BLoop—strengthen- 
ed. Thus protracting vigor of body and mind to a period when we have been accustomed) 
to see the faltering step and the enfeebled intellect. | 

Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Tiils are not always the same. They are. 
They can never be otherwise. The principles upon which they are made are so unerring, 
that a million pounds could be made per day without the most remote possibility of a mis- 
take occurring. Get the genuine, that is all, and the medicine will give you full satisfac- 


tion. 

When the Blood is in an unsound condition, itis as ready for infection, as land ploughed 
and harrowed is to receive tlie allotted grain. Those who are wise, will therefore com- 
mence the purification of their blood without delay ; and these who are already attackeo 
with sickness should do the same. 

-Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They wili ensure them from severe 
sickness of the stomach, and. generally speaking, entirely prevent it. the Brandreth 
Pills are harmless. They increase the powers of life, they do notdepress them. Females 
will find them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In 
costiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and 
effectual remedy. 

There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally 
used by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of 
our first physicians whorecommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all othe: 

urgatives, and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the 
Hiood, and carry off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as Lo give every 
day ease and pleasure. 

e weak, the teeble, the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strength- 
ened by Brandreth’s Pills, ani the worst complaints are removed by perseverance without 
the expense of a physician. Adapted to sl! circumstances and situations, they are the 
best medicines ever invented for tamilies, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and cost- 
iveness, requiring uo change of diet, econ regimen, or care against taking cold. 

All GENUINE BRANDKETH PILLS have six signatures of Doctor: Brandreth on each 
box. Twoon each labe!. Be carefui of counterfeits. 

Sold at 25 cents per box, at Dr. Brandreth’s principal office, 24] Broadway, and also at 
his retail offices 276 Bowery, and 189} Hudson-st. ; and by Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-street, 
Brooklyn ; Lyman & Co., Montreal ; Rigney & Co., Toronto. Mar. 16-4m. 


ERKINS HOUSE, 19 Pearl Street, Boston.—Messrs. VIGNES & GORDON would 
respectfully announce to their Friends and the Public, that their extensive and com- 
modious Hotel, the PERKINS HOUSE, has beeu newly furnished throughout, and is now 
im every particular well calculated for the accommogation of Travellers and the Public 
qoneeay- For comfort, convenience, and location, it is not surpassed by any Hotel in 
e city ; and they can assure those who may favor them with their patronage that every 
effort will be used to have every dejicacy on the Table, and their Wines, &c., will be 
“ound of the best quality. 


J. 


Very superior accommodation for families, and charges moderate. Ap. 27-3in. 
WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
No. 75 Camp-street, New Orleans. 
_ L.J. Webster, A. L. Norton, H. B. Wellman. 
ro Ege Merle, Esq., Wilson & Brown, and Lee Dater & Miller, N. Y. 


NV AGaZIN OF PARIS, LONDON, & NEW YORK FASHIONS IN LADIES’ HATS 
The establishment No. 418 Broadway, two doors above Canal Street, is now open 
and selling every variety of fashionable Bonnets. 
It is expressly designed to be a depot wherein Ledies may be certain of finding an am- 
ple and varied supply of all the most fashionsble, veautiful, and durabie straw hats, as 
well as those composed of other waterials. A direct communication with Paris and Lon- 
don, atlords the means of introducing the latest Fashions of those cities, almost as soon 
as adopted there, to the Ladies of this, the real Metropolis of America. May 4-3m* 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has a! 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 


\ljesteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 


Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowestrates. Bougwets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

N.#.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
ces. Ap. 20-tf. 


¢ Be AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respectfully begs to unmounce that it 1s lis Intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 
Charles Nicholson. 
Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
|Broadway, and Mr. Stocdart’s Pianeforte manufactory. Jan. 20-1f. 


TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beckman etreets,) 
ork. 
IP Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
Uc? Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and er 
ay 27-3m 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISUMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 
And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 
public, if they desire coop FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 
The House and Furniture are entirely new. The builcing was erected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has ewdeavoured in all its internal ar:ange- 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
part of the House has been appo:tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
raugement are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New 
York. 
In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
aud competent assistants, and be 1s contident that in all cases, those who henor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with Ais Terms. 

The **McGreeor House ”’ ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ‘travellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the tiouse, free of charge. 

IL? Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommods- 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 
Utica, Nov. 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. LMar. 9-tf. 


MITI’S REVISED BOTANIC PHYSICIAN,—Containing a complete practice of 
Medicine, Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children ; a description of about 
four hundred Medical Plants, Gums, with their medical properties ; (Pharmacy) a great 
many useful and favourite rec: ipts ; Surgery is full, and illustrated with many Grawings , 
Physiology is so arranged that it is of vital importance to every person ; it is illustrated 
with many beautiful drawings. This is acomplete Famiiy Book, as well as a Physician’s 
Guide and Library. It is just Issued fiom the Press, and is for sale by the Proprietor, 
Isaac Smith, M.D., No. 384 Broome-st., New York, at the low price of $6 single copy. A 
discount will be made to those that purchase to re-sell. My 25-6. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 
AILY, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M., from pier No. 1 North River, foot of 
Battery Place. 

The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. 
The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 

Fasconge rs for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWOOD, Freight Agent fer this line, at the office on the wharf. 
4 -B re persons are forbid trusting an¥ one on account of the above boats or owners. 

ay 11-tf. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
7s Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, ceenptins that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sai] on the 
ding day, viz:— 


Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
Yor Liverpool. 
Cambridge, \W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Engiand, 'S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | 
Oxford, ‘J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. J,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (uew,/A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, ,A.G Furber, Aug. J, Dec. 1, April 1'Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, |Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6;Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16|Nov. J, Mar. 1, July 1 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 
dations, or in their fast sare qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $]00, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
jnished by the stewards if required. , 

Neither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage, a to 
pessage, apply GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 
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